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Seldom  hunted  as  much  in  Louisiana 
as  they  should  be,  rails  are  fine  game 
birds.  It  is  rare  when  they  are  seen  this 
far  ftom  cover.  At  the  slightest  disturbance 
they  tvill  literally  melt  into  the  grass  along 
the  edge  of  the  marsh.  Nature  has  endowed 
them  with  the  capacity  to  compress  their 
bodies  and  move  through  grass  without 
giving  their  location  away.  This  is  said  to 
have  led  to  the  expression  "thin  as  a  rail." 
Hard  to  flush  and  awkward  of  flight,  they 
are  also  referred  to  as  Nature's  forgotten 
game  birds.  The  Louisiana  season  on  rails 
and  gallinules  will  extend  from  October  5 
through  November  23. 

(Cover  photograph  by  Emile  Vacant) 
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EDITORIAL 


MANY  OF  US  REALIZE  that  the  acquisition  of 
lands  by  the  Commission,  either  by  grant, 
purchase  or  lease,  for  wildlife  and  recrea- 
tion purposes,  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  long 
sequence  of  tireless  effort  by  our  personnel  to 
restore  game  areas  and  provide  wholesome  rec- 
reation for  the  ever  increasing  number  of  people 
who  seek  the  outdoors. 

All  of  the  aforementioned  is  pertinent  to  the 
fact  that  in  order  to  restore  and  maintain  lands 
and  waters  acquired  as  suitable  habitat  for  fish 
and  game  we  must  use  all  of  the  tools  at  the  dis- 
posal of  our  techincal  staff  on  a  twenty-four  hour 
basis  and  this  also  includes  the  education  of  the 
public  in  obtaining  the  full  support  of  wildlife 
management  programs. 

The  doctrine  of  wildlife  management,  which 
is  the  only  answer  to  the  proper  utilization  of  our 
available  public  and  private  lands  for  the  recrea- 
tional requirements  of  our  expanding  populations, 
must  be  preached  and  practiced  constantly. 

The  commission's  program,  in  cooperation  with 
other  state  and  federal  agencies  is  to  make  avail- 
able to  landowners  and  operators,  sportsmen,  con- 
servation officials,  extension  workers  and  other 
affiliated  groups,  the  new  facts  discovered.  And, 
most  of  all,  to  set  the  example  by  putting  these 
findings  into  effect  on  the  properties  it  holds  in 
trust  for  the  public.  As  we  have  said  before, 
acquisition  of  lands  is  only  the  beginning. 


Out  on  our  marshes  men  wage  a  constant  battle 
against  salt  water  intru- 
sion by  means  of  im- 
poundments with  levees 
and  floodgates  in  order 
to  improve  natural  hab- 
itat for  our  fur  bearing 
animals  and  provide 
feeding  grounds  for  the 
myriads  of  waterfowl 
which  visit  our  state 
each  year.  Proper  man- 
agement of  our  fishing 
streams  is  now  in  evi- 
dence. Our  water  pol- 
lution control  and  fish 
and  game  divisions  are 
constantly  on  the  alert 
to  protect  our  fish  populations.  These  are  only  a 
few  facts  about  our  program  which  embraces 
every  corner  of  our  state. 

The  commission  has  some  833,301  areas  in  24 
parishes  under  wildlife  management  agreements 
with  landowners.  If  one  would  subtract  the 
228,301  acres  which  are  inviolate  game  sanctu- 
aries, this  leaves  more  than  500,000  acres  on 
which  hunting  and  fishing  are  permitted  on  an 
open  or  regulated  basis.  This  ranks  our  state  as 
one  of  the  foremost  in  the  union  that  provides 
opportunities  for  hunting  and  fishing  and  outdoor 
recreation.  * 


L.  D.  YOUNG,  JR. 

Director 
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HUNTING  SEASONS  1963-64 


IN  announcing  the  hunting  seasons  and  bag 
limits  for  resident  game  and  game  birds,  as 
well  as  those  seasons  for  migratory  game 
birds,  which  are  already  set  the  Commission  would 
like  to  stress  certain  factors  which  have  influ- 
enced its  final  decisions.  Great  care  was  exercised 
in  adopting  these  measures  in  a  way  that  will 
be  consistent  with  preserving  the  state's  game 
populations  while  satisfying  the  majority  of  hunt- 
ers in  Louisiana. 

First  of  all,  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission  depends  heavily  upon  its  highly 
trained  personnel  who  are  afield  365  days  of  the 
year  in  every  parish  in  Louisiana  for  data  and 
information  necessary  to  properly  establish  sea- 
sons and  bag  limits. 

These  biologists  and  trained  game  management 
employees  of  the  Commission  are  constantly  ob- 
serving and  studying  wildlife  populations,  habitat 
and  food  conditions,  reproduction  potentials  and 
other  governing  factors  which  indicate  the  total 
populations  of  wildlife  and,  naturally,  contribute 
to  the  recommendations  for  harvesting  renewable 
game  resources. 

The  primary  responsibility  of  biologists  in  the 
field  is  to  accumulate  data  which  allows  the  Com- 
mission to  set  seasons  and  bag  limits  which  pro- 
vide maximum  hunter  opportunity  consistent  with 
maintenance  and  preservation  of  wildlife  species. 

The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission feels  that  one  of  its  most  important  tasks 
is  to  take  all  factors  into  consideration  for  careful 
weighing  before  making  final  decisions  on  seasons 
and  bag  limits. 

Regulations  on  resident  game  are  established  by 
the  Commission,  while  hunting  of  migratory  game 
birds  and  waterfowl  must  be  based  upon  frame- 
works, regulations,  bag  and  possession  limits, 
shooting  hours,  etc.,  established  by  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  The  Commission's  preroga- 
tive is  only  to  set  the  time  of  the  various  seasons 
within  framework  and  regulations  fixed  by  the 
federal  service. 

At  a  state  level,  continuous  management  work 
by  Commission  biologists  provides  necessary  in- 
formation for  the  Commission  to  set  seasons  and 
bag  limits  on  a  biologically  sound  basis.  This  in- 
formation consists  of  deer  browse  studies,  game 
population  surveys,  general  range  conditions,  pre- 
vailing weather  conditions,  age  ratios,  crop  dam- 
age problems,  tagging,  banding,  along  with  other 
fundamentals  of  game  management.  All  of  these 
factors  and  many  others  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  making  final  decisions. 

The  two  day  public  hearing  conducted  each 
year  in  Alexandria  on  hunting  regulations  are 
tape  recorded  and  thoroughly  reviewed  by  the 


Commission.  Careful  consideration  is  given  to  j 
the  views  of  sportsmen  who  make  their  interests: 
known  to  the  commission  during  the  course  of  ■ 
these    meetings. 

Registration  cards  filed  by  those  in  attendance 
at  the  open  hearing  show  that  spokesmen  from 
46  Louisiana  parishes  attended  the  public  hear-  \ 
ing  in  Alexandria  in  late  June  of  this  year.  In- 
cluded among  those  attending  and  speaking  on 
various  phases  of  hunting  seasons  and  bag  limits  j 
were    representatives    of    Parish    Police    Juries, 
sportsmen's   leagues   and   clubs,   officers   of   the  j 
Louisiana   Wildlife   Federation    and   Legislators. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  wildlife  research  ' 
in  recent  years  by  Commission  personnel  has  led  ! 
to  extensive  liberalization  on  many  types  of  resi-  i 
dent  game  and  game  birds,  and  influenced  greatly  ; 
seasons  on  some  forms  of  migratory  game  birds.  I 

An  excellent  example  of  this  is  seen  in  the 
regulations  for  dove  hunting.  Within  the  last  | 
decade,  Louisiana  was  being  granted  30-day  dove  'I 
seasons  with  bag  limits  of  eight-to-10.  As  a  result  j 
of  intensive  study,  Louisiana  hunters  now  have  70-  i 
day  seasons,  split  into  three  parts  with  bag  limits  j 
being  10  or  12  doves. 

These  changes  came  about  as  a  direct  result  ! 
of  research.  It  was  conclusively  proved  that  nat-  ! 
ural  mortality  in  doves  was  great,  and  that  these  j 
fine  game  birds  could  be  harvested  by  hunters  and  : 
still  have  a  thriving  healthy  dove  population.  Fre-  i 
quent  nestings  and  natural  reproduction  of  doves  | 
replaces  the  losses  which  take  place  due  to  gun  j 
pressure. 

Soundness  of  the  longer  season  on  doves  is  [. 
proved  by  increased  dove  populations  in  states  \ 
where  hunting  is  allowed  in  spite  of  liberaliza- 
tion of  the  hunting  seasons  and  bag  limits.  In  : 
Louisiana,  in  particular,  dove  populations  have  1 
continued  to  increase,  much  to  the  benefit  of  ! 
sportsmen  of  the  state. 

Similar  increases  have  been  seen  in  snipe  and 
woodcock  populations,  resulting  in  more  liberal-  j 
ized  seasons,  or  bag  limits,  this  year.  Extension  j 
of  the  snipe  seasons,  along  with  the  increase  in  ! 
the  woodcock  seasons  and  bag,  were  granted  by 
the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  after  being  < 
requested  by  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fish-  j 
eries  Commission. 

It  can  truthfully  be  pointed  out  that  the  stock- 
piling of  both  snipe  and  woodcock  is  impossible.   : 
Snipe  serve  as  an  excellent  example  of  the  proof   f 
of    population    dynamics.    Years    ago,    when    all 
shooting  of  snipe  was  banned,  it  was  hoped  that   j 
the    "stockpiling"    form    of    game    management   ; 
would    result    in    staggering   numbers    of    snipe 
years  later  when  the  seasons  were  reopened.  After 
years  of  closure,  the  season  was  opened  again  and 
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it  was  found  that  snipe  populations  were  approxi- 
mately equal  but  not  better  than  they  were  when 
the  season  was  closed  on  those  fine  game  birds. 

One  of  the  basic  findings  of  wildlife  manage- 
ment is  that  populations  of  small  game  are  con- 
trolled by  quantity  and  quality  of  habitat  rather 
than  by  fall  hunting  pressure.  Also,  small  game 
populations  have  large  annual  turnovers,  whether 
hunted  or  not.  High  population  levels  cannot  be 
sustained  in  the  face  of  deteriorating  habitat 
conditions  by  merely  curtailing  hunting  regula- 
tions. 

Deer  hunting  is  expected  to  be  better  than  ever 
in  most  areas  of  Louisiana.  This  anticipated 
record  bag  of  deer  is  not  the  result  of  chance 
or  mere  coincidence.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
result  of  years  of  hard  work  and  planning  for 
future  demands  of  the  state's  growing  number 
of  deer  hunters. 

Deer  herds,  in  general,  have  been  greatly 
expanded  over  the  state  during  the  past  13  years. 
This  expansion  is  a  result  of  live-trapping  and 
restocking  programs.  Deer  have  been  placed  in 
areas  of  good  deer  range  which  had  no  deer.  The 
best  success  in  Commission-sponsored  restocking 
programs  have  occurred  in  areas  where  people 
have  cooperated  in  protecting  the  growing  deer 
herds.  This  cooperation  has  paid  off  in  more 
hunter  opportunity. 

It  is  the  combination  of  sound  game  manage- 
ment practices  and  constant  field  work  by  Com- 
mission biologists,  coupled  with  information 
gathered  at  the  annual  public  hearings,  that 
forms  the  basis  of  hunting  regulations  aimed 
at  affording  the  most  satisfaction  to  the  great- 
est number  of  hunters  in  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

The  open  hearings  in  Alexandria  led  in  great 
part  to  the  Commission's  practice  of  setting  uni- 
form openings  of  seasons  throughout  the  state 
wherever  possible,  and  to  opening  of  hunting 
seasons  on  Saturdays  or  holidays — including  as 
many  weekends  in  each  season  as  possible.  This 
practice  has  been  recognized  by  Louisiana  hunters 
as  one  in  which  the  Commission  demonstrates 
vital  concern  for  hunters  whose  opportunity  to 
take  to  the  woods  or  fields  is  limited  in  great  part 
to  weekends. 

The  importance  of  setting  the  most  advanta- 
geous seasons  possible  is  clearly  seen  in  statistics 
concerning  last  year's  hunting  seasons.  Latest 
available  figures  show  that  Louisiana  hunters 
purchased  257,438  basic  hunting  licenses  in  1960- 
61.  Non-resident  trip  licenses  totaled  2,659 ;  non- 
resident season  licenses  numbered  528;  and  big 
game  licenses  (deer,  wild  turkey  and  bear)  num- 
bered 56,462. 

In  1961-62,  there  were  247,227  basic  hunting 
licenses;  1,748  non-resident  trip  licenses;  381  non- 
resident season  licenses;  and  60,011  big  game 
licenses  sold. 

At  a  quick  glance,  it  would  appear  that  there 
was  a  slight  drop  in  the  sale  of  basic  hunting 
licenses  during  the  two-year  period  mentioned. 
However,  at  the  same  time  there  was  an  increase 
of  6.3  per  cent  in  big  game  licenses.  This  can  be 


attributed  in  part  to  a  decline  in  basic  hunting 
licenses  because  of  sharp  curtailment  of  duck 
hunting  opportunity  imposed  by  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  At  the  same  time,  the  in- 
crease in  big  game  hunting  also  reflects  a  tempo- 
rary loss  of  interest  in  waterfowl  hunting  and  an 
increase  in  big  game  hunting  license  sales. 

The  license  section  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  reports  an  upward 
trend  for  the  fiscal  year  1962-63.  Returns  are 
not  complete  as  yet  for  that  period  but  receipts 
for  the  first  11  months  of  the  fiscal  period  show 
that  hunting  license  sales  for  1962-63  will  be 
greater  than  ever  before.  It  is  also  anticipated 
that  license  sales  of  1963-64  will  shatter  all  rec- 
ords in  the  number  of  licenses  for  hunting.  It 
is  anticipated  that  Louisiana  will  have  one  of  the 
finest  fall  and  winter  hunting  seasons  in  the 
history  of  the  State. 

Louisiana  will  have  the  following  hunting  sea- 
sons and  bag  limits  during  the  1963-64  seasons : 

Quail :  November  28 — February  23 

Daily  Bag  10,  Possession  20 
Rabbit:  October  5 — February  15 

Daily  Bag  8,  Possession  16 
Squirrel :  October  5 — January  10 

Daily  Bag  8,  Possession  16 
Bear:  December  26—30 

Turkey :  April  4—19 

Daily  Bag  1,  Gobblers  Only 
Doves :  September  2 — 16, 

October    12 —    November    3, 
December  7 — January  7. 

3    way    split — 70    half   days 
Bag  10,  Possession  20,  Shooting 
hours  12  Noon  till  Sunset 
Woodcock:  November  27 — January  15 

Bag  5,  Possession  10 
Shooting  hours — Sunrise  till  Sun- 
set 
Snipe :  November  30 — January  13 ;  Bag 

and  Possession  8 
Shooting  hours — Sunrise  till  Sun- 
set 
Rails  and  October  5 — November  23 ;  Sora — 

Gallinules :      Bag    and    Possession    25.    Other 
rails  bag  and  possession  15 

1963-64  DEER  HUNTING  SCHEDULE 

A.  Bag:  One  legal  deer  per  day:  2  legal  deer 
per  season. 

B.  Legal  buck  is  defined  as  a  deer  with  antlers 
not  less  than  three  inches  in  length.  The  killing 
of  bucks  with  antlers  less  than  three  inches  and 
doe  deer  is  prohibited  except  where  specifically 
permitted. 

C.  Deer  hunting  restricted  to  legal  bucks  only, 
except  where  otherwise  specifically  permitted. 

D.  Either  sex  deer  is  defined  as  any  male  or 
female  deer,  except  spotted  fawns  which  are  pro- 
tected, taken  in  any  area  designated  and  regulated 
as  such. 

E.  Still  Hunting  Only  prohibits  the  use  of  dogs 
for  hunting  deer  or  the  training  of  dogs  in  areas 
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so  designated,  including  Game  Management  or 
Refuge  areas.  In  all  other  areas,  deer  hunting 
will  be  permitted  with  or  without  use  of  dogs. 

F.  All  areas  not  specifically  designated  as  being 
open  are  hereby  closed. 

G.  Archery  Season:  October  26-November  24, 
1963  under  these  regulations : 

The  taking  of  deer  is  permitted  in  all  areas  de- 
clared open  for  deer  hunting,  including  all  game 
management  areas  except  the  following :  Lutcher- 
Moore,  Zemurray,  Thistlethwaite,  and  Soda  Lake. 
Either  sex  deer  may  be  taken  in  all  open  areas 
except  in  Grant,  Concordia,  LaSalle,  Caldwell, 
Catahoula,  Natchitoches.  Permits  required  for 
hunting  on  game  management  areas.  For  details, 
see  provisions  under  game  management  area 
schedule.  Special  bow  and  arrow  regulations: 
Arrows  used  for  hunting  deer  shall  have  well 
sharpened  metal  broadhead  blades  not  less  than 
%  inch  and  not  more  than  l\-'->  inches  in  width. 
The  following  shall  be  unlawful : 

1.  To  have  in  possession  any  gun  while  hunt- 
ing with  bow  and  arrow  during  the  special  bow 
and  arrow  deer  season. 

2.  To  have  in  possession,  or  under  control  while 
hunting,  any  poisoned  arrows,  arrows  with  ex- 
plosive tips,  or  any  bow  drawn,  held  or  released 
by  mechanical  means. 


3.  To  hunt  deer  with  a  bow  having  a  pull  less 
than  30  pounds. 

REGULAR  DEER  HUNTING  SEASONS 
AND  AREAS 

16  Days  Still  Hunting  Only;  November  9-No- 
vember  24,  1963 

Area  No.  1 :  Natchitoches,  Vernon,  Beauregard, 
Calcasieu,  Jefferson  Davis,  Allen,  Rapides,  and 
Avoyelles. 

East  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  171  from  DeRidder  to  Lees- 
ville;  East  of  La.  Hwy.  117  from  Leesville  to 
Kisatchie;  South  of  Kisatchie-Mink-Gorum  Road, 
East  of  La.  Hwys.  119,  1  and  6,  from  Gorum  to 
Red  River;  West  of  Red  River  from  La.  Hwy. 
6  to  La.  Hwy.  115;  West  of  La.  Hwy  115  from 
Red  River  to  U.  S.  Hwy.  71  at  Bunkie;  East  of 
U.  S.  Hwy.  71  from  Bunkie  to  Alexandria;  North 
and  West  of  La.  Hwys.  28  and  112  from  Alex- 
andria to  Union  Hill  to  Sugartown  to  U.  S.  Hwy. 
171 ;  West  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  171  from  La.  Hwy.  112 
to  Ragley ;  South  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  190  from  Ragley 
to  Kinder;  West  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  165  from  Kinder 
to  Iowa;  North  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  90  from  Iowa  to 
Sulphur;  East  of  La.  Hwy.  27  from  Sulphur  to 
DeRidder. 

Area  No.  2 :  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

South  of  Pass  Manchac  from  Lake  Pontchar- 
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train  to  U.  S.  Hwy.  51;  East  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  51 
from  Pass  Manchac  to  La.  Hwy.  638  (Frenier 
Beach  Road)  and  North  of  La.  Hwy.  638  from 
U.  S.  Hwy.  51  to  Lake  Pontchartrain. 

19  days:  9  days  Still  Hunting;  November  9- 
November  17 :  10  days  with  or  without  Dogs, 
November  29-December  8 

Area  No.  3:  Sabine,  Natchitoches,  and  Vernon 

South  of  La.  Hwy.  174  from  Converse  to  Ajax, 
West  of  La.  Hwy.  487  from  Ajax  to  Marthaville ; 
South  and  West  of  La.  Hwy.  120  from  Martha- 
ville to  Robeline;  West  of  Robeline-Vowells  Mills 
Road ;  South  and  West  of  La.  Hwys.  478  and  117 
from  Vowells  Mills  to  Leesville;  East  and  North 
of  U.  S.  Hwy.  171  from  Leesville  to  Converse. 

26  Days:  9  days  Still  Hunting;  November  9- 
November  17;  17  Days  with  or  without  Dogs; 
November  29-December  8 ;  December  26-January 
1  1964 

Area  No.  4:  Caddo,  Bossier,  Webster,  Clai- 
borne, DeSoto,  Red  River,  and  Bienville  Parishes. 

West  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  167  from  Arkansas  line  to 
Bernice;  West  of  La.  Hwys.  2,  518  and  519  from 
Bernice  to  Lisbon  to  Arcadia ;  West  of  La.  Hwys. 
147  and  167  from  Arcadia  to  Hodge  and  Dodson ; 
North  of  La.  Hwy.  126  to  La.  Hwy.  9;  East  of 
La.  Hwy.  9  from  La.  Hwy.  126  to  La.  Hwy.  155 ; 
North  of  La.  Hwy.  155  to  Mill  to  Readhimer  to 
Saline  to  Ashland  to  Coushatta;  West  of  Red 
River  from  Coushatta  to  Lake  End ;  North  of  La. 
Hwy.  174  to  Converse;  East  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  171 
to  Mansfield ;  North  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  84  to  Logans- 
port  and  Texas  Line,  except  Barksdale  Air  Force 
Base  which  shall  be  open  for  still  hunting  only 
for  either  sex  deer;  November  9-November  14; 
November  29-December  4 ;  December  27-January 
1,  1963. 

8  Days  with  or  without  Dogs;  November  29- 
December  1 ;  December  26-December  30 

Area  No.  5 :  St.  Helena,  East  Baton  Rouge,  and 
East  Feliciana  Parishes. 

West  of  La.  Hwy.  441  from  Mississippi  Line 
to  La.  Hwy.  10 ;  North  of  La.  Hwy.  10  from  Hwy. 
441  to  Greensburg ;  West  of  La.  Hwys.  37  and  449 
from  Greensburg  to  Pine  Grove;  West  of  La. 
Hwy.  16  from  Pine  Grove  to  Amite  River  at 
Dennis  Mills;  West  of  Amite  River  from  Dennis 
Mills  to  Stony  Point ;  North  of  Stony  Point-Burch 
Road  from  Stony  Point  to  Fred ;  and  East  of  La. 
Hwy.  67  from  Fred  to  Mississippi  Line. 

Area  No.  6 :  Grant,  Rapides,  Avoyelles  Parishes. 

South  of  La.  Hwy.  8  from  Colfax  to  Little 
River;  West  and  South  of  Little  River,  Big  Saline 
Bayou  and  Big  Creek  to  La.  Hwy.  115;  West  of 
La.  Hwy.  115  from  Big  Creek  to  Red  River  and 
North  of  Red  River  from  La.  Hwy.  115  to  Colfax. 

15  days  with  or  without  dogs;  November  29- 
December  6,  December  26-January  1,  1964. 

Area  No.  7 :  Winn,  Jackson,  Caldwell,  Ouachita, 
Franklin,  Catahoula,  LaSalle,  Union,  Lincoln,  and 
Richland  Parishes. 

East  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  167  from  Arkansas  Line  to 
Bernice;  South  and  East  of  La.  Hwys.  2,  518,  519, 
from  Bernice  to  Lisbon,  to  Arcadia ;  North  of  U. 
S.  Hwy.  80  from  Arcadia  to  Choudrant;  North 
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and  East  of  La.  Hwys.  556  and  144  from  Choud- 
rant to  Eros;  East  of  La.  Hwy.  34  from  Eros  to 
Chatham;  North  and  East  of  La.  Hwy.  4  to  junc- 
tion of  499,  thence  South  and  East  of  La.  Hwy. 
499  to  Sikes,  North  and  East  of  La.  Hwy.  127  to 
junction  of  La.  Hwy.  165;  South  and  East  of 
U.  S.  Hwy.  165  to  Tulles;  North  and  East  of  U.  S. 
Hwy.  84  from  Tulles  to  Jonesville;  North  and 
West  of  Ouachita  River  from  Jonesville  to  Deer 
Creek;  North  and  West  of  Deer  Creek  to  La. 
Hwy.  15;  West  of  La.  Hwy.  15  to  Archibald; 
West  of  La.  Hwy.  137  to  Rayville;  North  of  La. 
Hwy.  80  from  Rayville  to  Bee  Bayou;  West  of 
La.  Hwy.  583  from  Bee  Bayou  to  La.  Hwy.  134, 
and  West  and  South  of  La.  Hwy.  134  to  Gum 
Ridge;  East  of  the  Gum  Ridge  Road  from  Gum 
Ridge  to  Lafourche  Drainage  Canal  (Lake  Irwin) 
from  there  South  and  West  of  Lafourche  Drain- 
age Canal  (Lake  Irwin)  to  Little  Bayou  Boeuf 
and  thence  West  of  Little  Bayou  Boeuf  to  La. 
Hwy.  134 ;  South  of  La.  Hwy.  134  to  U.  S.  Hwy. 
165 ;  and  South  and  West  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  165  and 
La.  Hwys.  2,  143,  and  551  from  La.  Hwy.  134 
to  the  Arkansas  Line. 

Area  No.  8 :  West  Feliciana  Parish. 

South  of  Como  Bayou  from  Mississippi  River 
to  abandoned  L  &  A  Railroad;  West  of  L  &  A 
Railroad  from  this  junction  to  Bayou  Sara;  West 
and  North  of  Bayou  Sara  from  abandoned  Rail- 
road to  Mississippi  River;  North  and  East  of 
Mississippi  River  from  Bayou  Sara  to  Como 
Bayou. 

21  Days  with  or  without  Dogs;  November  29- 
December  8,  December  26-January  5,  1964. 

Area  No.  9  :  Beauregard  and  Calcasieu  Parishes 

South  of  Anacoco  Bayou ;  West  of  La.  Hwy.  Ill, 
and  South  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  190  from  the  Texas 
Line  to  DeRidder;  West  of  La.  Hwy.  27  from 
DeRidder  to  Sulphur  and  North  of  U.  S.  Hwy. 
90  from  Sulphur  to  the  Texas  Line. 

Area  No.  10 :  Jackson,  Lincoln,  Bienville,  and 
Winn 

South  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  80  from  Arcadia  to  Choud- 
rant; West  and  South  of  La.  Hwy.  556  and  144 
from  Choudrant  to  Eros;  West  of  La.  Hwy.  34 
from  Eros  to  Chatham;  West  and  North  of  La. 
Hwys.  4  and  499  from  Chatham  to  Sikes;  North 
of  La.  Hwy.  126  from  Sikes  to  Dodson;  East  of 
U.  S.  Hwy.  167  from  Dodson  to  Hodge;  and  East 
of  La.  Hwy.  147  from  Hodge  to  Arcadia. 

Area  No.  11 :  Rapides,  Beauregard,  Allen, 
Evangeline,  St.  Landry,  and  Avoyelles  Parishes. 

South  and  East  of  La.  Hwys.  28,  112,  113  and 
112  from  Alexandria  to  Union  Hill  to  Sugartown 
to  U.  S.  Hwy.  171 ;  East  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  171  from 
La.  Hwy.  112  to  Ragley;  North  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  190 
from  Ragley  to  Opelousas;  West  of  U.  S.  Hwy. 
167  from  Opelousas  to  Ville  Platte;  West  of  La. 
Hwy.  29  from  Ville  Platte  to  Bunkie,  West  of 
U.  S.  Hwy.  71  from  Bunkie  to  Alexandria. 

Area  No.  12 :  Washington  and  St.  Tammany 
Parishes 

East  and  South  of  La.  Hwys.  25  and  10  from 
Mississippi  Line  to  Tchefuncte  River;  East  of 
Tchefuncte   River   from   La.    Hwy.    10   to   Lake 


Pontchartrain ;  North  of  Lake  Pontchartrain, 
Rigolets  and  Lake  Borgne  from  Tchefuncte  River 
to  Mississippi  Line. 

34  Days  with  or  without  Dogs;  November  29- 
December  16;  December  26-January  10,  1964. 

Area  No.  14 :  Sabine,  DeSoto,  and  Vernon  Par- 
ishes 

South  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  84  from  Texas  line  to 
Logansport  to  Mansfield ;  West  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  171 
from  Mansfield  to  Leesville ;  North  of  La.  Hwy.  8 
from  Leesville  to  Burr  Ferry  to  Texas  Line. 

Area  No.  15:  Winn,  Caldwell,  LaSalle,  Grant, 
Natchitoches,  Red  River,  and  Bienville  Parishes 

South  of  La.  Hwy.  127  from  Sikes  to  U.  S. 
Hwy.  165 ;  West  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  165  from  La.  Hwy. 
127  to  Little  River;  West  of  Little  River  to  La. 
Hwy.  8 ;  North  of  La.  Hwy.  8  from  Little  River  to 
Red  River  at  Colfax;  East  of  Red  River  from 
Colfax  to  La.  Hwy.  6 ;  West  of  La.  Hwys.  6,  1,  and 
119  from  Red  River  to  Gorum;  North  of  Gorum- 
Mink-Kisatchie  Road;  East  and  North  of  La. 
Hwys.  117  and  478  from  Kisatchie  to  Vowells 
Mills;  East  and  North  of  Vowells  Mills-Robeline 
Road  and  La.  Hwys.  120  to  Marthaville,  East  of 
La.  Hwy.  487  from  Marthaville  to  Ajax,  south  of 
La.  Hwy.  174  from  Ajax  to  Lake  End,  East  of 
Red  Biver  from  Lake  End  to  Coushatta;  South 
of  La.  Hwy.  155  from  Coushatta  to  Saline ;  West 
of  La.  Hwy.  9  and  South  of  La.  Hwy.  126  from 
Saline  to  Sikes.  Except  that  portion  East  of  U.  S. 
Hwys.  71  and  84  and  La.  Hwys.  486  from  Campti 
to  Black  Lake  South  and  West  of  Black  Lake, 
Clear  Lake  and  Prairie  Lake  to  La.  Hwy.  1226, 
West  and  North  of  Hwy.  1226  to  U.  S.  Hwys.  71 
and  84;  East  of  U.  S.  Hwys.  71  and  84  to  Campti, 
which  is  closed. 

Area  No.  16:  Union,  Morehouse,  West  Carroll, 
East  Carroll,  Madison*,  Richland,  Franklin,  Ten- 
sas*, Catahoula,  LaSalle,  Concordia,  West  Felici- 
ana, Avoyelles,  and  St.  Landry. 

East  of  La.  Hwys.  551,  143,  2,  and  U.  S.  Hwy. 
165  from  the  Arkansas  Line  to  junction  of  La. 
Hwy.  134 ;  North  of  La.  Hwy.  134  from  U.  S.  Hwy. 
165  to  Little  Bayou  Boeuf  from  La.  Hwy.  134  to 
the  Lafourche  Drainage  Canal;  north  of  La- 
foruche  Drainage  Canal  (Lake  Irwin)  to  the  Gum 
Ridge  Road;  West  of  Gum  Ridge  Road  from  the 
Lafourche  Drainage  Canal  to  La.  Hwy.  134;  North 
of  La.  Hwy.  134  from  Gum  Ridge  Road  to  Boeuf 
River;  North  and  West  of  Boeuf  River  from  La. 
Hwy.  134  to  La.  Hwy.  588 ;  North  of  La.  Hwy.  588 
from  Boeuf  River  to  Pioneer.  East  of  La.  Hwy.  17 
from  Pioneer  to  Winnsboro ;  East  and  South  of  La. 
Hwy.  15,  Deer  Creek,  Boeuf  and  Ouachita  Rivers 
from  Winnsboro  to  Jonesville ;  South  and  East  of 
U.  S.  Hwy.  84,  Old  River,  Catahoula  Lake,  Bib 
Saline  Bayou,  and  Big  Creek  from  Jonesville  to 
La.  Hwy.  115;  East  of  La.  Hwy.  115  from  Big 
Creek  to  Bunkie;  East  of  U.S.  71  from  Bunkie  to 
LeBeau;  North  of  La.  Hwy.  10,  from  LeBeau 
to  La.  Hwy.  360,  West  of  La.  Hwy.  360  from  La. 
10  to  the  Atchafalaya  River,  West  and  North 
of  Atchafalaya  River  and  Lower  Old  River  from 
La.  Hwy.  360  to  Mississippi  River. 

*  EXCEPT:    All    of   Tensas    Parish    and    that 
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portion  of  Madison  Parish  lying  East  and  South 
of  the  Tensas  River  from  Madison-Tensas  line 
North  to  U.  S.  Hwy.  80 ;  South  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  80 
from  Tensas  River  to  Tallulah ;  West  of  the  old  U. 
S.  Hwy.  65  South  of  junction  of  La.  Hwy.  603 
(Turnable  Road)  ;  South  and  West  of  La.  Hwy. 
603  to  junction  of  parish  road  G-l,  locally  known 
as  Reed  Watts  Road ;  West  of  Reed  Watts  Road  to 
Junction  of  La.  Hwy.  603 ;  North  of  the  Old  U.  S.: 
Hwy.  65  to  the  Madison-Tensas  Parish  Line  in' 
which  either  sex  shall  be  legal  during  the  first 
five  (5)  days  of  the  open  season. 

39  Days  with  or  without  Dogs;  November  29- 
December  21;  December  26-January  10,  1964. 

Area  No.  17:  St.  Landry,  Pointe  Coupee,  West 
Baton  Rouge,  Iberville,  St.  Martin,  Lafayette, 
Iberia,  Vermilion,  St.  Mary,  Terrebonne,  Assump- 
tion, St.  James,  Ascension,  St.  John,  St.  Charles, 
Lafourche,  Jefferson,  Plaquemines,  St.  Bernard, 
Orleans,  Livingston,  Tangipahoa,  and  St.  Tam- 
many Parishes 

South  of  La.  Hwy.  14  from  Cameron-Vermil- 
ion Parish  line  to  New  Iberia,  east  of  U.  S.  Hwy. 
90  from  New  Iberia  to  Lafayette,  east  of  U.  S. 
Hwy.  167  from  Lafayette  to  Opelousas,  south  of 
U.  S.  Hwy.  190  from  Opelousas  to  its  junction 
with  U.  S.  Hwy.  71,  east  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  71  from 
the  junction  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  190  to  LeBeau,  south 
of  La.  Hwy.  10  from  LeBeau  to  La.  Hwy.  360, . 
east  of  La.  Hwy.  360  from  La.  Hwy.  10  to  the 
Atchafalaya  River,  east  and  south  of  the  Atchaf- 
alaya River  and  lower  Old  River  from  La.  Hwy. 
360  to  the  Mississippi  River,  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  from  Lower  Old  River  to  La.  Hwy.  22 
(Ascension  Parish)  south  of  La.  Hwy.  22  from 
Mississippi  River  to  Sorrento  to  Springfield  to 
the  Tchefuncte  River,  west  of  the  Tchefuncte 
River  from  La.  Hwy.  22  to  Lake  Pontchartrain, 
west  and  south  of  Lake  Pontchartrain  to  Lake 
Borgne,  and  south  and  east  of  Lake  Borgne  to  the 
Mississippi  Sound. 

EXCEPT:  That  area  as  designated  as  No.  2 
which  is  Still  Hunting  Only. 
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GAME  MANAGEMENT  AREAS  SCHEDULE 

All  scheduled  hunts  will  be  managed  and  con- 
trolled by  permits,  check  stations  and/or  inspec- 
tions, being  limited  to  still  hunts  only,  except  as 
otherwise  specifically  provided.  Individual 
printed  maps  will  be  available  to  the  hunters 
when  permits  are  obtained.  Hunters  will  ex- 
change hunting  licenses  for  permits  where  re- 
quired, said  licenses  to  be  returned  to  the  hunt- 
ers at  permit  stations  where  area  was  entered 
following  the  hunt.  Instructions  for  obtaining  per- 
mits will  be  publicized.  All  hunts  will  be  gun  hunts 
except  as  otherwise  specified.  State-wide  hunting 
regulations  apply  to  those  areas  except  as  other- 
wise specified.  Seasons  may  be  curtailed  or  ex- 
tended on  any  area  as  needed.  Construction  of 
"Tree  Stands"  is  prohibited.  No  forms  of  wildlife 
may  be  taken  on  any  area  except  those  game  ani- 
mals for  which  the  area  is  specifically  opened. 
Applicants  for  permits  shall  meet  all  licensing 
;  requirements  established  by  state  law. 

For  all  Game   Management  Areas,   except  as 

1  otherwise  specified :  DEER :  5  days  of  deer  hunt- 

,  ing  as  follows :  November  29-December  3,  either 

|  sex   until   the    designated    number   of    deer   are 

taken,  after  which  the   remaining   days   of  the 


total  5  days,  if  any,  shall  be  open  to  "bucks  only" 
hunting.  Notification  of  type  hunt  is  to  be  made 
when  daily  permit  obtained. 

PERMITS :  When  daily  permits  are  required 
these  may  be  obtained  at  the  permit  stations 
located  on  or  near  the  Game  Management  Areas. 
Season  permits,  where  required,  may  be  ob- 
tained in  advance  beginning  September  1  from 
any  Commission  District  Office:  P.  0.  Box  224, 
Minden ;  P.  0.  Box  4004,  Ouachita  Station,  Mon- 
roe; P.  0.  Box  278,  Tioga;  P.  0.  Box  426,  Ferri- 
day;  P.  0.  Box  405,  DeRidder;  P.  0.  Box  585, 
Opelousas;  P.  0.  Box  14526,  Southeast  Station, 
Baton  Rouge.  Turkey  Season  permits  obtained 
at  District  Offices  listed  above  beginning  March 
1,  1964. 

GAME  MANAGEMENT  AREA 
SMALL  GAME  SPECIES  AND  DEER 

1.    Jackson — Bienville 

Deer — 400  Any  Deer  and  5  Days ;  Daily  Per- 
mit 

Squirrel  and  Rabbit — October  5 — 13 ;  De- 
cember 7 — 15;  Season  Permit 

Quail — Split — First  5  days  to  begin  the  first 
Saturday  after  end  of  deer  season,  and  last 
10  days  February  16 — 25;  Season  Permit 
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2.  Union 

Deer — 50  Any  Deer  and  5  days ;  Daily  Permit 
Squirrel  and  Rabbit — October  5 — 27;  Season 
Permit 

3.  East  Carroll 

Deer — 125  Any  Deer  and  5  days;  Daily  Per- 
mit 

Squirrel  and  Rabbit — October  5 — 27;  Season 
Permit 

4.  Russell  Sage  and  Bodcau 

Deer — Same  as  outside  with  season  permits 
issued  from  District  offices.  All  small  game 
same  as  outside  but  still  hunt  only.  No 
permanent  duck  blinds — Season  Permit 

5.  Sabine 

Deer — 50  Any  deer  and  5  days ;  Daily  Permit 
Squirrel  and  Rabbit — October  5 — 27 ;  Season 
Permit 

6.  Red  Dirt 

Deer — 150  Any  Deer  and  5  days;  Daily  Per- 
mit 

Squirrel  and  Rabbit — October  5 — 27 ;  Season 
Permit 

Quail — Split — First  5  days  to  begin  the  first 
Saturday  after  the  close  of  deer  season 
and  last  10  days;  February  16 — 25,  dogs 
permitted,  Woodcock  legal  when  in  season ; 
Season  Permit 

7.  Evangeline 

Deer — 75  Any  Deer  and  5  days;  Daily  Per- 
mit 

Squirrel  and  Rabbit — October  5 — 27 ;  Season 
Permit 

Quail — Split — First  5  days  to  begin  the  first 
Saturday  after  the  close  of  deer  season  and 
last  10  days — February  16 — 25,  Woodcock 
legal  when  in  season;  Season  Permit 

8.  Catahoula 

Deer — 250    Any    Deer    and    5    days;    Daily 

Permit 
Squirrel  and  Rabbit — October  5 — 27;  Season 

Permit 

9.  Caldwell 

Deer — 75  Any  Deer  and  5  days ;  Daily  Permit 
Squirrel  and  Rabbit — October  5 — 27;  Season 
Permit 

10.  Chicago— Mills 

Deer — 1,000  (Minimum — Decretion  of  Biol- 
ogist) Any  Deer  and  5  days;  Daily  Permit 

Squirrel  and  Rabbit — October  5 — 27 ;  Season 
Permit 

Turkey — April  4 — 19 ;  Season  Permit 

11.  West  Bay 

Deer — 400  Any  Deer  and  5  days ;  Daily  Per- 
mit 

Squirrel  and  Rabbit — October  5 — 27;  Season 
Permit 

12.  Ft.  Polk 

Deer — 150  Any  Deer  and  3  days — November 
29 — December  1 ;  Daily  Permit.  An  earlier 
deer  hunt  will  be  held  on  Ft.  Polk,  No- 
vember 9 — 24 ;  Bucks  Only,  which  will  run 
concurrently  with  the  season  in  that  part 
of  Vernon  Parish. 


All  small  game — all  statewide  seasons  and 
regulations  shall  be  applicable  except:  use 
of  dogs  of  any  kind  prohibited  during  deer 
season ;  Season  Permit 

13.  Lutcher-Moore 

Deer  hunting  prohibited 

Squirrel  and  Rabbit — October  5 — 27;  Season 

Permit 
Other  small  game  statewide.  Dogs  permitted 

only  for  quail  hunting;  Season  Permit 

14.  Thistlethwaite 

Deer  hunting  prohibited. 

Squirrel  and  Rabbit: — October  5 — 20 ;  Novem- 
ber 9—17 

Half  days  only  (half-hour  before  sunrise 
until  noon)  ;  Daily  Permit 

15.  Zemurray 

Deer — December  2 — 4  either  sex.  110  hunters 
per  day.  Non-transferable  permits  are  to 
be  issued  by  mail  in  advance  of  hunts. 
Resident  hunters  only  to  be  selected  at 
public  drawing  in  New  Orleans  on  Tues- 
day, November  19.  Applicants  do  not  have 
to  be  present.  Post  card  applications  must 
be  made  by  United  States  mail  only  to 
Fish  and  Game  Division,  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  400  Royal 
Street,  New  Orleans  16,  Louisiana,  being 
postmarked  between  Tuesday,  October  15 
and  Friday,  November  15,  and  received  at 
the  above  address  no  later  than  Monday, 
November  18.  Hunter's  failure  to  include 
big  game  license  number  will  void  his  ap- 
plication. Only  one  application  will  be  con- 
sidered. State  choice  with  alternate  date 
for  one  of  three  designated  days.  Duplicate 
applications  by  any  hunter  will  cancel  all 
of  his  applications.  No  small  game  hunting 
permitted.  * 

Tests  Reveal  Birds  Avoid  White 

If  birds  are  avoiding  the  bird  houses  in  your 
back  yard,  maybe  you  are  using  the  wrong  color 
of  paint.  A  study  of  color  preferences  of  wrens 
conducted  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin  demon- 
strated this.  For  eleven  years  house  wrens  were 
given  a  choice  of  red,  blue,  yellow,  white  and 
green  nest  boxes.  Red  and  green  proved  most 
popular,  with  white  at  the  bottom  of  the  list. 
Over  the  study  period,  98  nests  were  constructed 
in  the  test  boxes.  Red  boxes  were  used  41  times, 
green  boxes  31  times,  blue  16  times,  yellow  8 
times,  and  white  only  two  times. 

So  if  you  want  birds  as  back  yard  neighbors, 
paint  your  bird  houses  red  or  green — not  white. 


The  wild  turkey  potential  for  Louisiana  is  gov- 
erned primarily  by  its  total  turkey  range.  Popula- 
tion densities  per  unit  area  for  the  State  are 
approximately  the  same  as  other  states  in  the 
Southeast.  Should  the  unoccupied  areas  in  Lou- 
isiana become  populated,  the  total  population 
ought  to  exceed  9000  birds. 
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Outdoor  Writers  Release  Louisiana  Record  Fish  List 


The  Louisiana  outdoor  writers  Association 
has  announced  approval  of  five  fish  as 
Louisiana  records  and  the  deletion  from  the 
records  list  of  a  number  of  fish  on  which  verified 
details  are  not  available. 

The  newly-approved  records  include  the  two 
biggest  Bluefish  ever  taken  in  the  state,  the  first 
Bluefin  Tuna  taken  off  the  Louisiana  coast;  and 
the  second-best  entries  for  Largemouth  Bass  and 
Blue  Marlin. 

Dan  Hardesty,  chairman  of  the  LOWA  fish 
records  committee,  also  announced  additional  in- 
formation on  the  record  White  Marlin. 

The  new  Bluefish  on  the  list  are  a  six-pounder 
taken  by  Leonard  J.  Dazet,  of  Buras,  in  the  Em- 
pire fishing  rodeo  on  August  24,  1961;  and  a  5 
pound,  8  ounce  Blue  caught  by  T.  L.  Gormly  of 
Lake  Charles,  in  the  1961  Southwest  Louisiana 
rodeo  at  Cameron.  The  previous  record  was  4-7, 
held  by  B.  W.  Blackmon  of  New  Orleans  and 
recorded  in  the  1960  Grand  Isle  Tarpon  rodeo. 

Jim  Meriwether,  Jr.,  of  Shreveport,  accounted 
for  the  state's  first  Bluefin  record  when  he  landed 
a  440-pounder  on  May  13  this  year  off  South  Pass. 

Doug  Manship,  of  Baton  Rouge,  boated  a  419- 
pound,  12-ounce  Blue  Marlin  off  South  Pass 
earlier  this  year  but  the  fish  is  well  behind  the 
463-pounder  boated  by  Meriwether  in  1958. 


The  newest  addition  to  the  state's  list  of  big 
bass  is  an  11  pound,  6  ounce  monster  caught  by 
Zeke  Davis  in  a  stock  pond  at  Bolivar  on  March  3, 
1962.  The  fish  is  second  only  to  the  11-11  Large- 
mouth  taken  by  Elwin  Husser  in  Washington 
parish  in  1958. 

Clyde  Hawk  of  New  Orleans,  has  been  iden- 
tified as  the  holder  of  the  White  Marlin  record. 

Seven  fish  have  been  dropped  from  the  records 
list.  Any  fish  on  which  verified  data  is  submitted 
will  be  returned  to  the  record  book. 

The  deleted  fish  include  a  9-pound  Smallmouth 
Bass;  a  5  pound,  4  ounce  Spotted  (Kentucky) 
Bass;  a  267-pound  Alligator  Gar;  an  83-pound, 
4  ounce  Cobia;  a  505-pound  Jewfish;  a  26-8  Bo- 
nito  and  a  40-pound  Barracuda. 

Smallmouth,  Spotted  Bass,  Cobia  and  Bonito 
records  were  dropped  because  verified  informa- 
tion on  the  catches  could  not  be  found.  The  Gar 
record  was  dropped  because  two  people  partici- 
pated in  the  catch  and  the  Barracuda  and  Jewfish 
were  taken  by  skindivers. 

Skindiving  records  are  maintained  by  SCUBa 
organizations,  and  will  not  be  included  in  the 
LOWA  records. 

The  records  chairman  said  that  information  on 
record  applications  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
him.  Hardesty  is  the  sports  editor  of  the  Baton 
Rouge  State  Times.  * 


Hunters  and  Fishermen  Pay 
143  Million  Dollars  in  '62 

American  hunters  and  fishermen  contributed 
some  $143  million  in  1962  to  finance  government 
fish  and  wildlife  conservation  efforts.  These  re- 
ports, from  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  do  not 
include  additional  contributions  by  sportsmen  to 
continue  the  work  of  private  conservation  organ- 
izations. 

A  breakdown  of  this  total — which  comes  out  to 
about  $5  per  sportsman — includes:  18,175,396 
state  hunting  licenses,  at  $63,983,798 ;  23,084,614 
state  fishing  licenses,  at  $54,163,163;  federal  ex- 
cise tax  collections  on  arms  and  ammunition, 
$15,590,000;  federal  excise  tax  collections  on  sport 
fishing  tackle,  $6,080,000;  and  1,047,565  1962- 
63  Federal  Migratory  Bird  Hunting  Stamps  (duck 
stamps),  at  $3,142,695. 

Tables  show  that  there  were  approximately 
13,754,363  paid  hunting  license  holders  and 
19,403,465  paid  fishing  license  holders  in  the 
United  States  in  1962.  Millions  of  others  legally 
hunt  and  fish  without  licenses  (on  their  own  prop- 
erty, etc.).  Pennsylvania,  with  981,527,  and  Michi- 
gan, with  818,128,  had  the  highest  number  of 
licensed  hunters ;  California,  Minnesota,  and  Wis- 


consin all  reported  over  a  million  licensed  fisher- 
men. 

Excise  tax  collections  on  arms  and  ammunition 
were  up  from  the  $14,761,000  collected  in  1961, 
and  collections  on  sport  fishing  tackle  were  up 
from  the  $5,662,000  collected  in  1961. 

Incomplete  figures  for  the  sale  of  1962-63 
Federal  duck  stamps  indicate  that  the  sale  of 
these  $3  stamps,  the  income  from  which  is  used 
for  wetlands  acquisition  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, will  be  down  some  300,000  from  the  1961- 
62  total  of  1,346,003. 

The  law  authorizing  the  Federal  excise  tax  on 
sporting  arms  and  ammunition  commonly  known 
as  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act,  earmarks  for  wild- 
life restoration  projects  an  11  per  cent  excise  tax 
on  the  manufacturer's  price  on  sporting  arms  and 
ammunition.  The  excise  tax  on  sport  fishing 
equipment  is  10  per  cent  of  the  manufacturer's 
price,  authorized  by  the  Federal  Aid  in  Fish 
Restoration  Act,  commonly  known  as  the  Dingell- 
Johnson  Act.  Funds  from  these  taxes  are  shared 
by  the  states  in  proportion  to  paid  license  holders 
and  state  area.  The  money  is  used  to  finance  fish 
and  wildlife  restoration  projects.  The  states  bear 
the  cost  of  approved  projects  and  are  then  reim- 
bursed by  the  Federal  Government  for  up  to  75 
per  cent  of  the  outlay.  + 
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Dove  Management  in  Louisiana 


Larry   Soileau 


The  Manipulation  of  hunting  seasons  and 
bag  limits  is  the  only  management  tool  yet 
devised  for  the  mourning  dove.  Since  the 
mourning  dove  is  subject  to  the  terms  of  the  Mi- 
gratory Bird  Treaty  Act,  both  lengths  of  season 
and  bag  limits  are  determined  by  Federal  regula- 
tions. Within  the  present  Federal  framework  of 
regulations,  Louisiana  may  select  70  half -days  of 
continous  open  season  or  three  periods  of  equal 
or  unequal  length  between  September  1  and  Jan- 
uary 15. 

A  statewide  split  season  serves  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  hunters  in  different  sections  of  the 
state,  each  group  wishing  to  hunt  when  birds 
are  most  abundant  locally.  This  type  of  season, 
however,  has  the  disadvantage  of  permitting 
hunting  in  a  portion  of  the  state  during  part  of 
the  split  season  when  the  dove  population  may  not 
be  of  a  level  suitable  for  hunting  or  when  such 
hunting  may  not  be  desired  by  the  sportsmen 
and  hence  the  objection  to  a  September  dove 
season. 

With  this  widely  distributed  and  almost  year 
round  breeding  species,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
perfect  management  can  ever  be  attained.  While 
doves  normally  lay  but  two  eggs  per  clutch,  they 
are  multi-brooded ;  that  is,  a  single  pair  produces 
several  broods  each  season.  Since  incubation  of 
the  eggs  requires  14  days  and  the  rearing  of 
young  to  flight  age  approximately  another  14 
days,  each  pair  of  doves  is  able  to  rear  from  four 
to  five  broods  during  the  nesting  season.  This 
nesting  season  extends  into  September  in  most  of 
the  dove's  range. 

The  initiation  of  a  September  hunting  season 
in  Louisiana  has  stirred  up  much  controversy. 
Most  of  the  cries  have  been  that  September  hunt- 
ing has  resulted  in  a  large  harvest  of  very  young 
birds  and  adults  which  are  still  incubating  or 
feeding  young. 

To  what  degree  Louisiana  depends  on  its  own 
dove  production  for  hunting  is  not  yet  fully 
known.  A  September  season  was  selected  because 
of  peak  populations  in  certain  portions  of  the 
state,  composed  of  both  resident  and  migrant 
birds  from  other  states,  are  reached  at  this  time. 
In  fact,  it  may  well  be  that  this  period  is  the  only 
time  when  birds  are  present  in  these  areas  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  provide  a  huntable  popula- 
tion. Also,  an  early  hunting  season,  set  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  annual  population  peak,  permits 
the  harvest  of  doves  before  natural  mortality  re- 
duces their  numbers  to  any  appreciable  degree. 

A  measure  of  production  and  a  determination 


Louisiana's  three-way  split  70-day  (afternoon  hunt- 
ing only)  dove  season  is  the  most  attractive  ever  de- 
vised to  give  sportsmen  of  the  entire  state  maximum 
hunting  opportunity  and  success.  These  hunters  are 
from  the  Monroe  area  in  North  Louisiana  and  the 
birds  were  killed  in  early  September  of  last  year. 
The  bag  limit  is  ten  and  possession  limit  20  this 
year. 

of  the  season  in  which  this  production  occurs  are 
needed  for  the  formulation  of  hunting  regulations. 
In  an  effort  to  determine  the  seasonal  production 
of  the  mourning  dove  and  its  implications  on 
September  hunting,  a  nesting  study  was  con- 
ducted on  a  57  acre  tract  at  Baton  Rouge.  Com- 
plete nesting  records  were  kept  on  396  nesting 
attempts  during  three  nesting  seasons  by  syste- 
matically inspecting  the  study  area  twice  each 
week. 

During  this  three  year  study,  the  first  egg  was 
laid  on  February  27,  March,  and  February  18, 
respectively.  The  latest  dates  on  which  nestlings 
fledged*  during  this  same  period  were  September 
5,  September  10  and  September  30.  The  overall 
nesting  success  during  the  study  was  62.9  percent 


i:Young  birds  that  left  the  nest  voluntarily. 

(Continued  on  Page  17) 
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Wildlife 


Eastern  Cottontail  Rabbit 

(Sylvilagus  floridanus) 

Total  length— 14  to  19  inches;  Tail— 1 1/2  to  3  inches;  Hind  foot— 314  to  414   inches. 

Ear — 2  to  3  inches;  Weight — (male)  2  to  2%  pounds;  (female)  iy%  to  314  pounds. 

Voice — This  rabbit  is  usually  silent  but  may  give  a  shrill  high-pitched  cry  when  fright- 
ened, captured,  or  fighting.  The  female  may  call  to  assemble  her  young.  The  large  hind 
feet  may  be  thumped  as  a  signal. 

Habitat — The  Cottontail  prefers  open  brushy  farmland  or  forest  edge  habitat  where 
there  is  good  cover. 

Home — The  female  digs  a  nest  cavity  in  the  ground  6  to  7  inches  long,  5  inches  wide 
and  3  to  4  inches  deep.  The  nest  is  first  lined  with  grasses  and  next  with  fur  plucked 
from  the  females  chest.  It  is  located  on  well-drained  ground  within  good  cover. 

Reproduction — During  the  breeding  season  a  female  can  produce  a  maximum  of  6  litters, 
but  normally  has  3  to  4.  The  number  of  young  vary  from  1  to  9  with  4  to  5  being  the 
most  common.  The  breeding  period  in  Louisiana  extends  from  March  through  Septem- 
ber. 

Food — Cottontails  feed  exclusively  on  vegetable  matter  whether  it  be  seasonal  plants  or 
cultivated  foods,  such  as  clover,  alfalfa,  soy  beans,  etc. 


Scrapbook 


Sidney  A.  Gauthreaux,  Jr. 
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Letters.. 

Questions 
Answers... 
about 

WILDLIFE  in  LOUISIANA 

conducted  by  Steve  Harmon 


ATCHAFAYALA  CRISIS 

Dear  Editor:  Lafayette,  La. 

I  am  sure  you  will  find  it  rather 
strange  to  be  getting  a  letter  from  a 
woman  who  is  very  interested  in  the 
"Atchafalaya  Basin". 

I  am  sure  that  there  must  be  some 
action  being  taken  to  stop  the  drain- 
ing of  the  Atchafalaya  Basin. 

I  would  like  to  do  something  as  a 
mother  of  four  (4)  sons  that  will 
someday  be  part  of  the  great  number 
of  fishermen  and  hunters  that  are 
now  enjoying  the  sport,  but  I  am  not 
sure  where  to  start  or  if  there  is 
really  anything  I  can  do. 

I  have  thought  of  getting  the  fish- 
ermen to  sign  a  petition  but  then  I 
don't  know  if  I  could  get  anyone  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  people  of 
Louisiana  want  to  keep  the  things  that 
nature  put  there  for  us. 

Please  let  me  know  what  is  being 
done  and  if  there  is  anything  I 
could  do  to  stop  the  draining  of  the 
Atchafalaya  Basin. 

I  would  appreciate  you  sending  me 
the  Louisiana  Conservationist  mag- 
azine if  it  is  not  too  much  trouble. 

MRS.  LeROY  PICARD 
Dear  Editor:  Lafayette,  La. 

I  have  enjoyed  reading  each  issue 
of  the  Louisiana  Conservationist.  I 
found  particularly  interesting  your 
recent  article  on  the  "Atchafalaya 
Basin  Crisis". 

If  a  letter  to  our  Congressional 
Delegation  in  Washington  will  do  any- 
thing to  preserve  our  natural  re- 
sources in  the  Atchafalaya  Basin 
Area,  I  will  see  to  it  that  several 
letters  are  sent  immediately. 

You  are  to  be  commended  for  pub- 
lishing this  fine  magazine  which  keeps 
sportsmen  posted  on  the  developments 
and  detrimental  projects  being  under- 
taken in  our  state. 

HERBERT  R.  ALEXANDER 
Dear  Editor:  Lafayette,  La. 

Your  Atchafalaya  Basin  Crisis 
article  which  appears  in  the  July- 
August  issue  of  the  Conservationist 


is  one  of  the  best  I  have  ever  read  and 
you  are  to  be  congratulated  and  com- 
mended. 

You  bring  to  light  something  we 
have  known  for  years  and  also  some- 
thing we  have  feared  for  years.  Being 
an  ardent  sportsman  and  father  of 
three  young  boys,  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  the  propagation  of  wild- 
life and  preservation  of  habitat  to  give 
our  children  of  the  future  the  same 
pleasurable  opportunities  that  we  have 
enjoyed  through  the  years. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  your  article 
will  excite  our  people  to  the  point 
that  they  will  write  our  congressional 
delegation  and  insist  that  some  meas- 
ure of  consideration  be  given  the  ever 
increasing  number  of  sportsmen  who 
use  this  lovely  piece  of  the  sports- 
men's paradise. 

ROBLEY  P.  DOMINGUE 
Dear  Editor:  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Your  article  on  the  Atchafalaya 
Basin  Crisis  certainly  brings  out  the 
folly  of  the  Engineers   Program. 

Keep  up  the  good  fight — there  is  a 
tremendous  lobby  behind  this  scheme 
to  drain-drain-drain.  The  nation  can- 
not now  conserve  what  the  tillable 
land  can  produce  and  every  farm  in 
the  nation  ought  to  know  the   facts. 

Keep  pouring  it  on.  Get  these  wild- 
life organizations  to  learn  the  facts. 
J.  W.  BATEMAN 
Dear  Editor:  New  Iberia,  La. 

Since  reading  the  "Atchafalaya 
Basin  Crisis"  article  in  the  July-Au- 
gust Conservationist,  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  subject  with  numerous 
other  people  who,  like  myself,  are 
deeply  concerned  about  the  future  of 
this  most  productive  wildlife  and  rec- 
reational   area. 

We  sincerely  want  to  fight  any 
project  which  would  restrict  or  de- 
stroy one  of  the  best  fishing  areas  in 
the  state  or,  for  that  matter,  the  en- 
tire nation.  There  is  much  to  be  said 
for  the  preservation  of  our  dwindling 
forests  and  wilderness  areas  for  our 
future  generations. 


We  ask  your  advice  on  how  we,  as 
citizens  of  this  state,  can  most  effec- 
tively let  ourselves  be  heard  on  this 
matter. 

RICHARD  W.  CARVER 
Dear  Editor:  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  it  if 
you  would  send  me  four  copies  of  the 
July-August  1963  issue  of  the  Lou- 
isiana Conservationist.  I  would  like 
to  pass  these  copies  on  to  clients  of 
mine  who  are  large  landowners  in  the 
Atchafalaya  Basin  so  that  they  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  read  the  arti- 
cle,  "Atchafalaya   Basin   Crisis". 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  view 
and  firmly  believe  it  imperative  that 
something  be  done  to  restore  the  At- 
chafalaya Basin,  at  least  within  rea- 
son, to  its  former  useful  condition. 
At  present  it  is  a  waste  land  which 
has  no  useful  purpose  other  than  to 
serve  as  a  big  ditch  for  flood  control 
purposes.  Based  on  the  dredging 
which  I  have  observed  in  the  main 
channel  from  time  to  time,  it  appar- 
ently does  not  ever  serve  this  pur- 
pose very  well. 

You  are  to  be  commended  for  pub- 
lishing an  article  concerning  the  crit- 
ical conditions  which  must  be  rem- 
edied if  South  Central  Louisiana  is 
to  have  any  substantial  future  rec- 
reational area. 

J.   HUNER,  JR. 
Consulting  Geologist 
Dear  Editor:  Basile,  La. 

Just  a  few  lines  to  say  thank  you 
for  the  fight  you  are  waging  for  us 
on  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  Crisis.  I 
am  sure  there  are  hundreds  like  my- 
self who  never  speak  up,  but  are  hop- 
ing and  praying  that  the  Atchafalaya 
Basin  will  not  be  destroyed  as  a  pub- 
lic hunting  and  fishing  paradise  for 
all  the  sportsmen  of  our  country. 

I  predict  there  will  be  a  loud  howl 
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when  the  fishermen  around  here  find 
that  their  famous  bush  line  sets  are 
some  thirty  feet  under  white  clay  and 
in  order  to  fish  with  bush  lines,  they 
will  have  to  bring  their  own  BUSHES. 

Myself,  I  thank  God  for  my  full 
share  of  glorious  hunting  out  here. 
But  I  had  hoped  that  my  boys  could 
have  enjoyed  the  glorious  sights  of 
Mallards  doing  the  bottom  up  in  those 
beautiful   pin-oak  flats. 

JOHN  SONNIER 
Dear  Editor:  Jennings,  La. 

Many  thanks  for  supplying  us  with 
copies  of  the  July-August  Conserva- 
tionist so  promptly.  As  you  know, 
this  water  problem  is  of  vital  interest 
in  this  area. 

GORDON  COPELAND 
General  Manager 
Association  of  Commerce 


Michael  Landon,  "Little  Joe  of 
Bonanza"  fame  on  TV,  is  shown 
with  a  hefty  string  of  sac-a-lait 
■  and  bass  caught  in  Saline  Lake 
on  July  18.  Landon  was  in  Alex- 
andria for  a  rodeo  program  and 
fished  with  Sgt.  Frank  Carlino 
of  the  city  police  department  and 
others.  His  party  boated  80  bass 
and  white  perch  on  the  trip  to 
Saline. 

Dear  Editor:  Wynnewood,  Pa. 

I  have  been  wanting  to  write  you 
for  some  time  to  thank  you  for  the 
excellent  publication,  the  Louisiana 
Conservationist.  It  is  splendidly 
written  and  illustrated  and  always 
interesting. 

We  are  full-fledged  Louisianians 
living  in  Philadelphia  area  while  serv- 
ing The  Methodist  Church — and  your 
Journal  makes  us  realize  more  and 
more  the  "paradise"  we  left  behind 
us. 

However  in  a  very  few  short  years 
we  wil  be  returning  to  make  our  home 
in  Monroe,  Louisiana,  with  retirement 
giving  us  an  opportunity  to  get  back 
to  the  best  bream  fishing  anywhere. 
REV.  H.  L.  JOHNS 

Dear  Editor  New  Orleans 

Maybe  some  of  the  readers  of  the 

CONSERVATIONIST  will  be  able  to 

help  me  in  this  request. 

Several   years   ago   I   was   given    a 

folding    portable    barbecue    grill    and 


Above  is  shown  three  happy 
turkey  hunters  with  a  gobbler 
that  was  bagged  in  northeast  Lou- 
isiana during  the  spring  wild  tur- 
key season. 

Shown  admiring  the  gobbler 
are  Jack  Womack  and  Pat  Richie 
of  Chatham  and  Hobson  Norris 
of  West  Monroe. 

it  is  beginning  to  show  its  age  and  I 
would  like  to  get  another  like  it. 

The  only  identification  or  marking 
on  it  is  the  word  "WOODLAND" 
which  is  on  a  round  sliding  piece  of 
metal  that  holds  the  whole  grill  in 
position  for  use. 

This  grill  folds  into  a  compact 
package  about  2"  thick  by  10"  wide 
and  16"  long.  In  use  it  stands  about 
16"-17"  high  and  is  made  of  galvanized 
pressed  sheet  metal.  The  cooking  grill 
is  hinged  at  each  end  allowing  one 
half  to  be  raised  for  fueling  while 
cooking. 

L.  M.  HISCOCK 


Dear  Editor  New  Orleans 

The  LOUISIANA  CONSERVA- 
TIONIST is  truly  one  of  the  leading 
educational  magazines  published  in 
our  State  today.  You  are  more  than 
likely  congratulated  every  day,  but  I 
still  would  like  to  add  my  congratu- 
lations and,  also,  to  advocate  earnestly 
the  continuation  of  such  an  outstand- 
ing publication. 

It  is  news  and  educational  mediums, 
such  as  THE  LOUISIANA  CONSER- 
VATIONIST, that  makes  it  a  pleas- 
ure to  be  a  resident  of  the  "Sports- 
men's Paradise"! 

GERARD  F.  GERARVE 


J.  A.  Barrow  of  Baton  Rouge 
is  shown  holding  a  nine  pound 
largemouth  bass  caught  in  a 
Farm  Pond  near  St.  Francisville. 
He  informs  the  Conservationist 
that  six  and  seven  pounders  have 
been  landed  from  the  area. 
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This  huge  shark,  bearing  15  young,  was  taken  at  South  Pass  by  Al 
Childress  according  to  Ray  Whatley,  member  of  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  Commission,  who  sent  in  the  picture.  Commission  personnel 
also  reported  having  seen  unusual  numbers  of  sharks  in  the  passes 
and  lagoons  of  the  marshes  and  that  fishing  in  many  places  has 
been  hampered  by  the  numbers  of  sharks  which  "hog"  the  bait 
almost  as  soon  as  it  hits  the  water.  Most  of  the  sharks  reported 
close  to  land  were  small  ones.  The  shark  invasion  of  inland  waters 
is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  lack  of  rain  and  intrusion  of  salt  water. 
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IT  is  appropriate,  in  this  decade  of  mushroom- 
ing interest  in  outdoor  recreation,  that  the 
sport  of  bowhunting  has  come  to  Louisiana. 
The  reason  it's  appropriate  is  simple.  No  other 
form  of  hunting  can  provide  so  much  recreation 
for  so  many  people  over  extended  periods  of  time, 
without  detriment  to  game  populations,  as  can 
that  done  with  a  bow  and  arrow. 

The  surging  interest  in  this  activity  is  tardy 
in  arriving  in  our  state,  true,  but  there's  a  rea- 
son. Only  in  recent  years  has  the  pressure  for  a 
place  to  hunt,  and  for  more  hunting  time  each 
year,  begun  to  be  felt  here. 

There  have  been  bow  hunters  in  Louisiana  for 
many  years,  but  they  were  few  to  the  point  of 
scarcity.  In  the  past  few  years,  however,  their 
numbers  have  multiplied  by  leaps  and  bounds,  as 
the  Commission  opened  areas  to  special  archery 
hunts. 

Last  fall,  with  the  first  state-wide  pre-gun- 
season  bow  hunt  for  deer,  a  veritable  flood  of 
new  bowhunters  went  afield.  For  the  first  time 
they  could  bowhunt,  without  disturbance  from 
gun  hunters,  in  the  same  areas  where  they  them- 
selves would  go  afield  with  rifle  or  shotgun  later 
in  the  fall. 

Wisconsin  and  Michigan  are  two  states  which 
have  had  lengthy  experience  with  bow  hunts,  and 
a  look  at  their  figures  is  interesting.  In  1934 
Wisconsin  had  a  4  day  season  when  40  hunters 
killed  one  buck.  In  1949  an  army  of  12,000  archers 
hunted  a  month  and  a  half,  still  with  a  kill  of 
only  551  deer. 

In  Michigan's  first  bow  hunt,  in  1937,  three 
deer  were  taken  by  194  hunters.  In  1947  the 
number  of  hunters  had  grown  to  7700  (kill  of 
423  deer),  and  to  a  whopping  22,541  archers  in 
1951. 

How  Effective? 

There  have  been  many  tall  tales  about  the 
effectiveness  or  lack  of  it  of  the  bow  and  arrow 
as  a  hunting  weapon,  and  the  truth  lies  some- 
where in  between. 

One  fact  there  is  no  doubt  about.  The  modern 


Primary  equipment  for  the  bowhunter.  The  bow  on 
the  right  is  a  straight  bow,  that  on  the  left  a  re- 
curved. Two  standard  types  of  back  quivers  are 
shown,  and  the  one  in  the  middle  is  a  bow  quiver. 

bow  and  arrow  used  properly  will  kill  just  about 
any  animal  on  earth  today.  It  not  only  will — it 
has,  and  that  includes  elephants,  tigers,  lions,  the 
great  brown  bears,  and  all  of  the  big  game  ani- 
mals of  the  United  States. 

A  fallacy  which  many  people  make  in  compar- 
ing the  "deadliness"  of  a  bow  with  that  of  a  gun 
is  in  believing  that  they  can  be  compared  at  all. 
This  is  virtually  impossible,  as  we  will  try  to 
show  later  in  this  article. 

One  thing  is  certain.  It  is  tremendously  more 
difficult  for  a  hunter  to  kill  a  deer  (or  other 
game)  with  a  bow  than  with  a  gun.  Hunter  suc- 
cess for  archers  around  the  country  in  deer  hunt- 
ing seldom  reaches  5  percent,  while  for  gun 
hunters  in  some  states  it  will  be  75  percent  or 
more. 

With  this  kind  of  knowledge  as  to  their  chances 
for  success  it  is  obvious  that  most  bowhunters  use 
this  '"primitive"  weapon  as  a  means  to  more 
pleasure,  not  more  meat. 

Equipment 

Modern  archery  equipment  is  far  superior  to 
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any  such  gear  in  history,  and  archery  dates  back 
prior  to  the  Stone  Age. 

For  hunting  you  will  need  a  bow,  arrows,  a 
quiver  for  holding  extra  arrows,  an  arm  guard, 
and  a  shooting  glove.  Let's  examine  them. 

Although  wood  is  the  material  that  comes  to 
mind  when  thinking  of  bows,  fiberglas  and  lam- 
inated wood  in  various  combinations  is  now  the 
standard  for  many  of  the  better  ones. 

The  two  general  types  of  bows  are  the  straight 
and  the  recurved.  The  straight  is  the  typical  In- 
dian or  English  longbow,  the  bent  stick,  while  the 
tips  of  the  recurved  bow  (in  strung  position) 
bend  back  away  from  the  string. 

Straight  bows  are  easier  to  shoot  accurately, 
but  the  recurved  bow  will  shoot  an  arrow  faster 
for  the  same  weight  bow.  Either  is  satisfactory, 
but  most  hunters  prefer  the  recurved. 

A  gun  is  bought  by  caliber,  but  a  bow  is  bought 
by  weight.  The  weight  of  a  bow  is  the  force  in 
pounds  necessary  to  draw  the  string  to  the  length 
of  a  28"  arrow. 

One  of  the  biggest  mistakes  of  the  novice  archer 
is  buying  a  bow  that's  too  heavy.  He  is  handi- 
capped from  the  start,  and  often  ends  up  frus- 
trated and  disappointed  at  his  inability  to  ever 
kills   game. 

Legally  the  minimum  weight  which  can  be  used 
to  hunt  deer  in  Louisiana  is  30  pounds,  and  for 
most  children  and  ladies  a  30  to  40  pound  bow  is 
a  good  selection. 

Most  men  will  be  better  equipped  with  a  bow 
testing  between  40  and  50  pounds  than  with  a 
stronger  one.  If  you  are  able  to  draw  a  more 
powerful  bow  easily,  or  can  work  to  develop  the 
muscles  necessary  to  do  this,  then  you  will  have 
some  advantage  with  a  bow  of  up  to  65  pounds. 

A  beginning  archer  buying  his  first  equipment 
is  often  misled  by  the  ease  with  which  he  can 
pull  a  certain  weight  bow  when  trying  it  out  in 
the  sporting  goods  store.  When  he  gets  into  the 
woods,  however,  he  finds  it  a  different  situation 
entirely  since  he  usually  must  shoot  from  an  awk- 
ward position — kneeling,  sitting,  from  a  tree 
stand,  and  the  like. 

Adequate  hunting  bows  are  available  in  a  wide 
range  of  prices,  from  about  $20.00  up  to  a  hun- 
dred or  more.  Best  for  the  beginner  again,  is  to 
select  a  medium  priced  one. 

Arrows  are  made  of  wood,  aluminum,  or  fiber- 
glas, and  good  arrows  are  important  in  hunting. 
They  vary  in  length  and  diameter,  as  you  would 
suppose,  but  also  in  stiffness,  which  archers  call 
spine.  An  arrow  for  a  particular  weight  bow  must 
have  the  correct  spine  if  it  is  to  perform  properly. 

Bow  weight  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  a 
28-inch  draw,  but  some  archers  require  arrows 
either  shorter  or  longer. 

The  correct  arrow  length  is  determined  by  your 
arm  span,  the  distance  between  your  finger  tips 
when  your  arms  are  spread  to  full  length.  One 
manufacturer  gives  this  chart : 


Spread  Measurement 

57-59  in. 
60-62  in. 
63-65  in. 
66-68  in. 
69-71  in. 
72-74  in. 
75-77  in. 
Over  77  in. 


Arrow  Length 

22-33  in. 
23-24  in. 
24-25  in. 
25-26  in. 
26-27  in. 
27-28  in. 
28-29  in. 
30  in. 


There  are  three  general  types  of  arrow  points 
— field,  target,  and  hunting.  The  target  point  is 
best  for  learning  to  shoot.  The  field  point  is 
heavier,  to  be  used  in  field  hunting  or  hunting 
practice  since  it  matches  the  hunting  head  in 
weight. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  quivers  used  to  carry 


A  bowhunter  lowers  his  bow  to  the  ground  after  the 
hunt.  A  tree  "stand"  doesn't  have  to  be  high  to  be 
effective  (ten  feet  makes  a  big  difference),  but  a 
rope  is  almost  a  necessity  to  handle  your  equipment. 
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extra  arrows.  Select  one  which  is  most  practical 
for  moving  through  brush  and  trees.  Many  hunt- 
ers use  a  "bow  quiver"  which  attaches  directly 
to  the  bow,  and  which  carries  three  to  five  extra 
arrows  in  "ready"  position. 

You  will  need  an  arm  guard  to  protect  your 
arm  from  the  string,  and  to  keep  the  sleeve  of 
your  shirt  or  jacket  from  catching  on  the  string 
when  you  shoot.  Most  archers  also  use  a  shooting 
glove  or  tab  to  protect  the  fingers  from  the  bow- 
string. 

Learning  to  Shoot 

First  of  all,  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  shooting 
a  bow  is  extremely  difficult.  In  just  a  few  short 
sessions  of  practice  a  complete  novice  can  be- 
come amazingly  proficient. 

In  bowhunting  you  shoot  a  bow  "instinctively", 
just  as  you  do  a  sling  shot.  Bow  sights  are  used  in 
the  "free  style"  division  of  target  archery,  but 
forget  them  for  bowhunting. 

There  are  many  details  to  successful  bow  shoot- 
ing, but  two  are  all-important.  The  first  is  that 
you  must  ahcays  make  a  full  draw  regardless  of 
the  distance  to  be  shot.  This  full  draw  is  reached 
when  your  right  hand  is  at  the  side  of  your  face. 
This  is  your  "anchor  point",  and  consistently  ac- 
curate shooting  is  impossible  unless  this  anchor 
point  is  exactly  the  same  for  every  shot. 

The  second  also  concerns  the  right  hand.  It's 
the  release  of  the  bowstring,  which  must — 
again — be  done  smoothly  and  consistently  for 
accurate  shooting.  The  string  is  pulled  with  the 
first  three  fingers  of  your  right  hand,  and  during 
the  draw  these  fingers  should  be  straight  (lining 
up  with  the  back  of  your  hand)  except  for  the 
tips  which  are  bent  to  hold  the  string. 

Release  the  arrow  by  simply  opening  your  fin- 
gers while  applying  slightly  increased  power  to 
spread  the  arms.  As  the  arrow  is  released  the 
right  hand  should  come  straight  back — not  away 
from  the  face. 

A  common  fault  of  beginning  archers  is  to  fling 
open  the  fingers  in  one  violet  motion  to  release 
the  arrow,  which  results  in  a  wobbly,  inaccurate 
arrow  flight. 

Regular  practice,  preferably  daily,  will  develop 
the  unused  muscles  used  in  shooting  very  quickly, 
and  you  will  be  pleasantly  surprised  at  how  soon 
you  develop  accuracy.  Your  practice  sessions  need 
not  be  long — and  should  not  be  long  at  first,  but 
they  should  be  frequent. 

Bowhunting 

In  preparing  yourself  for  actual  hunting  with  a 
bow,  you  should  go  into  the  woods  and  practice 
shooting.  Ease  through  the  brush  and  loose  arrows 
at  stumps  and  other  targets  at  various  distances. 
You  will  quickly  learn  the  importance  of  trajec- 
tory, the  rainbow  path  taken  by  arrow  from  bow 
to  target,  particularly  if  the  shot  is  at  all  long. 

You  will  frequently  have  a  clear  view  of  the  tar- 
get, only  to  find  that  the  curved  path  of  the  arrow 
takes  it  into  a  limb  or  other  obstruction. 

Practice  shooting  from  various  positions.  From 


A  buck  like  this  is  a  superb  trophy  when  taken  with 
a  gun,  but  it  becomes  even  more  special  when 
brought  down  with  a  bow. 

a  crouched  attitude  you'll  find  it  difficult  or  im- 
possible to  hold  your  bow  vertical,  and  you'll  find 
that  shooting  it  in  a  near  horizontal  position  calls 
for  an  adjustment  in  aim. 

To  sum  up,  practice  under  field  conditions. 

There  are  two  methods  of  hunting  deer  with  a 
bow.  You  can  ease  along  through  the  woods  hoping 
to  see  the  deer  first,  and  stalk  to  within  bow 
range,  or  you  can  take  a  stand  and  wait  for 
the  deer  to  come  to  you. 

The  most  productive  method,  by  far,  is  to  take 
a  stand  and  wait. 

Selecting  a  proper  stand  is  of  utmost  impor- 
tance. It  should  first,  of  course,  be  located  where 
deer  have  been  "using"  recently,  near  feeding 
areas  or  along  deer  trails.  Pick  a  spot  that  will 
give  concealment  for  the  necessary  motion  of 
drawing  the  bow,  yet  one  which  is  not  too  dense 
to  interfere  with  the  drawing. 

Build  a  blind  to  accomplish  these  objectives  if 
necessary. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  "stand"  hunting  is 
to  climb  a  tree,  for  whitetail  deer  seldom  observe 
very  critically  things  above  their  ground  level. 

Shooting  a  bow  from  a  tree  does  present  some 
problems.  You  must  adjust  your  point  of  aim,  and 
only  practice  will  tell  you  how  to  do  this;  you 
must  keep  from  falling  out  of  the  tree ;  you  must 
find  a  position  where  you  can  make  a  full  draw 
in  the  direction  of  the  trail  you're  covering. 

Where  it  is  permissible  to  do  so  (it  is  illegal 
on  game  management  units)  you  can  construct 
tree  stands.  These  are  more  comfortable  for  the 
hours  of  waiting  you'll  be  doing,  and  offer  a 
better  platform  from  which  to  shoot.  Some  archers 
also  use  portable  tree  seats  of  various  designs. 

If  you  do  much  bow  hunting  from  trees  you'll 
find  it  an  advantage  to  have  a  set  of  tree  climbers 
(leg  irons) .  a  safety  belt  in  case  you  slip  (you  can 
make  your  own),  and  a  rope  for  raising  and 
lowering  your  gear. 

The  sharp  distinction  between  bow  hunting  and 
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rifle  hunting  will  be  brought  home  to  you  when 
you  see  your  first  "bowhunting"  deer.  That  is  the 
point  at  which  a  gun  hunt  usually  ends,  but  it  is 
really  the  point  where  a  bow  hunt  begins.  Your 
problem  is  to  get  within  thirty  yards  for  a  reason- 
able bow  shot,  and  thirty  feet  is  better. 

A  broadhead  arrow  from  a  modern  hunting  bow 
will  kill  deer  at  great  ranges,  much  over  a  hundred 
yards,  but  the  inherent  limitations  of  accuracy  and 
trajectory  make  shots  at  much  over  thirty  yards 
impractical. 

But  now  you  have  overcome  the  distance  prob- 
lem and  are  within  good  range.  Resist  the  thought 
that  you  couldn't  possibly  miss  an  animal  that 
big  at  that  short  range,  and  pick  out  a  specific 
spot  on  the  deer  as  your  target. 

The  chest  cavity  should  be  your  target  where 
possible,  with  an  arrow  placed  low  behind  the 
front  shoulders  almost  sure  to  hit  heart  or  lungs. 

You've  made  a  good  shot,  scored  a  hit.  Now 
what  do  you  do? 

Do  nothing! 

Observe  closely  the  direction  in  which  the  deer 
ran,  then  sit  back  down  and  wait  for  at  least 
half  an  hour  before  following  the  trail.  Failure 
to  follow  this  practice  is  responsible  for  the  loss 
of  many  wounded  deer,  among  gun  hunters  as 
well   as  bowhunters. 

An  arrow  kills  by  remorrhage — bleeding,  and 
this  fact  makes  the  above  waiting  period  ex- 
tremely important  for  bowhunters.  Most  deer 
shot  with  an  arrow  are  not  greatly  disturbed. 
There  is  no  noise  and  the  archer  usually  remains 
unseen.  Left  alone  the  wounded  deer  will  seldom 
travel  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  lying 
down,  and  often  they  will  go  less  than  a  hundred 
yards. 

If  the  archer,  on  the  other  hand,  immediately 
plunges  after  the  deer  there  is  an  excellent  chance 
that  he  will  push  his  trophy  out  of  the  area. 
Even  with  a  perfect  hit  by  an  arrow,  a  deer  is 
not  disabled  at  once,  and  is  capable  of  running 
great  distances. 

After  the  waiting  period  pick  up  the  blood 
trail  and  follow  it  slowly  and  carefully. 

Knowing  that  arrows  kill  by  hemorrhage  we 
can  easily  see  how  important  it  is  to  use  broad- 
heads  that  are  razor  sharp,  since  they  will  cut 
arteries  and  veins  on  the  way  through  rather  than 
just  push  them  aside  as  would  a  dull  edge.  Most 
hunters  carry  a  small  file  with  them  to  sharpen 
their  arrows. 

Any  techniques  that  will  help  you  get  closer 
to  the  deer  will  be  to  advantage.  Wear  clothes 
that  blend  with  your  surroundings — camouflage  is 
excellent.  If  your  bow  is  bright  and  shiny,  cover 
it  with  masking  tape  to  kill  reflections.  Many 
archers  use  camouflage  "paint",  available  from 
sporting  goods  stores  in  a  handy  tube,  on  their 
face  and  hands,  since  light  skin  shines  prominent- 
ly in  dark  woods. 

You  not  only  want  a  close  shot,  but  also  a  stand- 
ing (or  walking)  shot,  so  the  utmost  precautions 
toward  not  alarming  your  quarry  are  not  out  of 
order. 


Another  item  many  bowhunters  use  is  one  of 
the  deer  "scents",  such  as  buck  lure.  These  may 
or  may  not  have  much  effect  on  luring  a  deer  into 
the  area,  but  once  a  deer  is  near  they  do  frequent- 
ly position  the  deer  for  a  clear  shot. 

Carry  an  extra  bowstring  with  you  when  hunt- 
ing, to  avoid  the  situation  in  which  a  Madison 
parish  hunter  found  himself  last  fall.  With  three 
bucks  coming  toward  him  down  the  trail  he  cut 
his  bowstring  on  a  barbed  wire  fence,  and  had 
to  just  sit  there  while  they  filed  past  at  point- 
blank  range. 

You'll  find  other  targets  for  your  bow  besides 
deer — rabbits,  armadillos,  nutria  (where  they're 
not  protected) ,  and  even  squirrels.  It  is  the  state- 
wide archery  season  on  deer,  however,  which  the 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  was  able  to 
initiate  last  year  after  permissive  legislation  was 
passed,  which  has  stimulated  a  surging  interest 
in  the  sport. 

You  may  not  kill  a  deer  your  first  bowhunting 
season,  although  quite  a  few  hunters  did  last 
fall,  but  there's  one  thing  certain:  after  a  few 
weeks  of  bowhunting  you'll  be  a  far  better  deer 
hunter  when  the  gun  season  rolls  around.  And, 
besides,  it's  fun.  * 

DOVE  MANAGEMENT 
(Continued  from  Page  10) 

with  an  average  of  1.8  percent  young  produced 
per  successful  nest. 

The  average  number  of  young  fledged  per 
month  during  the  three  nesting  seasons  expressed 
as  a  percentage  of  the  season's  total  is  as  follows : 
March,  1.4;  Apirl,  13.6;  May,  22.2;  June,  21.3; 
July,  23.6;  August,  11.1  and  September,  6.8.  It 
will  be  noted  that  over  67  percent  of  the  doves 
produced  on  the  study  area  were  fledged  during 
May,  June  and  July.  Of  particular  interest  is  the 
fact  that  6.8  percent  of  the  nestling  doves  were 
fledged  after  September  1. 

Of  481  nestling  doves  banded  on  the  study  area 
from  1950  through  1958,  41  were  killed  by 
hunters.  The  hunter  recovery  rate  increased  from 
4.5  percent  from  1950  through  1953  to  11.0  per- 
cent for  the  period  from  1956  through  1958.  This 
higher  recovery  rate  coincides  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  September  hunting  season  in  1954. 

Although  the  data  gathered  during  this  investi- 
gation is  limited  to  a  small  study  area  and  may 
not  represent  statewide  production,  its  implica- 
tions are  clear.  Only  6.8  percent  of  production 
occurred  after  September  1.  Some  of  this  produc- 
tion will  continue  in  spite  of  gunning  pressure  for 
it  is  probable  that  adult  nesting  doves  are  not 
harvested  by  hunters  to  the  same  degree  as  are 
the  more  gregarious  juveniles.  A  September 
hunting  season  more  than  doubled  the  harvest  of 
locally  produced  doves  and  provided  hunting  op- 
portunity to  many  portions  of  the  state  during 
the  only  period  when  doves  were  available  in 
huntable  numbers.  Therefore,  available  data  in- 
dicates that  September  hunting  is  indeed  sound 
dove  management.  * 
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Squirrel  Research  In  Louisiana 


J.   B.   Kidd 


Since  1953  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission  has  been  actively  engaged 
in  a  squirrel  research  program.  This  data 
has  proved  to  be  most  valuable  in  setting  seasons 
and  bag  limits  which  allow  the  hunter  to  utilize 
the  resource  properly  without  endangering  future 
hunting. 

Some  of  the  studies  pursued  under  squirrel 
research  from  1953  to  the  present  include  (1) 
hunter  bag  checks  in  which  commission  biologists 
located  on  game  management  areas  examined  the 
bags  of  47,852  hunters  which  had  killed  a  total 
of  98,154  squirrels;  (2)  trapping  and  marking 
which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  2,102  squirrels  in 
10  localities  in  the  state;  (3)  population  densities 
which  exploited  the  feasibility  of  determining 
densities  of  squirrels  by  occular  count;  (4)  nest 
box  erection  which  involved  the  establishment  of 
100  squirrel  boxes  to  see  if  additional  nesting 
areas  could  materially  increase  the  squirrel  popu- 
lation and  (5)  life  history  studies  in  which  new 
born  litters  were  examined  and  squirrel  collected 
the  year  round  to  determine  the  seasons  of  preg- 
nancy and  the  length  of  the  breeding  period.  The 
text  which  follows  will  discuss  some  of  the  more 
important  and  conclusive  findings  of  the  study 
with  some  notes  on  the  hunting  outlook  for  the 
coming  1963-64  season. 

In  1954  the  Commission  embarked  on  a  new 
venture  never  before  heard  of  in  Louisiana — it 
opened  three  of  it's  game  management  areas  to 
controlled  squirrel  hunting.  In  1955  seven  areas 
were  opened  to  squirrel  hunting  along  with  the 
opening  of  one  area  to  deer  hunting.  There  was 
widespread  opposition  to  this  new  concept  in 
Louisiana  by  hunters  and  outdoor  writers. 

Predictions   were   made   by   hunters   that   the 


Commission  personnel,  includ- 
ing J.  B.  Kidd,  right,  squirrel 
research  project  leader;  and 
Larry  Soileau,  research  biolo- 
gist, are  shown  carefully  re- 
moving a  squirrel  from  one  of 
the  box  traps.  It  will  be  tagged 
and  a  record  kept  of  the  date 
of  tagging.  Tagged  squirrels 
taken  during  the  hunting  sea- 
son on  the  game  management 
area  furnish  information  about 
growth,  migration,  and  popula- 
tion status  of  the  species. 


great  hordes  of  hunters  which  flocked  to  these 
areas  would  eliminate  the  game  populations  in  a 
few  short  years.  Most  hunters  had  harbored  the 
idea  that  gunning  pressure,  bag  limit  sizes  and 
length  of  season  was  the  direct  reason  for  dwin- 
dling wildlife  resources.  Louisiana  hunters  in  the 
early  1950's  had  a  right  to  believe  this  since  no 
evidence  of  demonstrations  to  the  contrary  had 
ever  been  presented  to  them  before.  Consequently 
the  trend  of  thinking  by  outdoorsmen  was  to  re- 
duce bag  limits  and  the  length  of  season. 

Upon  the  recommendations  of  its  technical  staff 
the  Commission  continued  to  open  the  area  to 
controlled  hunting.  Bag  checks  and  careful  rec- 
ords were  kept  of  every  squirrel  hunter  and  his 
kill  during  controlled  hunts  from  1954-1960.  This 
data  proved  without  a  doubt  that  the  total  popu- 
lation was  not  affected  even  though  excessive 
gunning  was  allowed  on  management  areas.  In 
the  table  which  follows  it  is  clearly  seen  that  the 
squirrel  population  has  held  its  own  in  the  face 
of  heavy  gunning  and  has  even  increased  after 
four  or  five  years  of  hunting  to  where  success 
was  greater  than  during  the  year  of  initial  open- 
ing. Only  four  of  14  game  management  areas 
which  have  been  opened  to  squirrel  hunting  are 
listed  in  the  table.  However,  the  pattern  of  hunt- 
er success  and  hunter  use  of  those  not  listed  is 
similar  to  the  ones  seen  here. 

Further  analysis  of  squirrel  bag  check  data 
revealed  the  interesting  fact  that  an  average  of 
only  five  per  cent  of  the  hunting  efforts  resulted 
in  the  bagging  of  a  limit  of  squirrels  regardless 
if  the  bag  limit  was  six,  eight  and  ten  squirrels. 
It  was  also  learned  that  about  30  per  cent  of  the 
hunters  were  not  successful  in  killing  one  squir- 
rel. 
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Basic  tool  in  squirrel  research  is  this  live-trap  which 
is  placed  against  a  tree  and  baited.  A  foraging  squir- 
rel triggers  the  spring  and  is  imprisoned.  Unharmed, 
the  squirrel  is  later  removed  by  project  research 
workers  and  tagged  for  future  information. 

SQUIRREL   HUNTER  SUCCESS 

By   Daily   Permits 

LOUISIANA   GAME   MANAGEMENT   AREAS 

1954-62 


AREA 

Evangelii 


>- 

QO 

1954 

10-1 

1955 

10-1 

1957 

10-18 

195S 

10-1 

1959 

10-17 

1960 

10-1 

1955 

10-1 

10 

15 

1957 

10-18 

10 

14 

1958 

10-4 

8 

7 

1959 

10-17 

6 

14 

1960 

10-1 

8 

16 

1955 

10-1 

10 

15 

1960 

10-1 

8 

9 

1961 

10-7 

8 

21 

1962 

10-6 

8 

23 

Jackson-Bienville 

1955 

10-1 

10 

15 

1957 

10-18 

10 

14 

1958 

10-1 

8 

14 

1959 

10-17 

6 

14 

1960 

10-1 

8 

9 

Thistlethwaite 

1958 

10-4 

8 

14 

1959 

10-17 

6 

14* 

1960 

10-1 

8 

16" 

1961 

10-7 

8 

16* 

1962 

10-6 

8 

16" 

(Second    seaso 

)      1962 

12-14 

8 

3" 

PS 

SM 

<i 

t/iS 

868 

867 

.9 

230 

249 

1.1 

200 

228 

1.1 

179 

135 

.75 

176 

207 

1.10 

138 

160 

1.16 

1791 

1846 

15,000 

241 

528 

2.2 

202 

410 

2.0 

178 

343 

1.92 

279 

667 

2.39 

400 

1090 

2.71 

1300 

3038 

12,000 

1918 

3607 

1.9 

18,000 

2448* 

4922 

2.0 

56,000 

4406 

10018 

2.27 

3283 

7404 

2.26 

12055 

25951 

1758 

3517 

2.0 

1920 

3833 

1.9 

869 

830 

.96 

1520 

2145 

1.74 

1195 

2826 

2.36 

7262 

13151 

22,000 

2860 

5589 

1.95 

2125 

5195 

2.45 

2099 

5776 

2.75 

1819 

4376 

2.40 

1978 

5629 

2.85 

265 

303 

1.14 

10,000 

11146 

26868 

Since  management  units  were  hunted  much 
more  intensely  than  outside  areas  it  could  be  safe 
to  assume  that  normal  hunting  in  the  state  had 
even  less  chance  of  reducing  squirrel  populations. 
It  has  therefore  been  the  policy  of  the  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  to  relax  restrictions 
on  squirrel  hunting  as  much  as  possible.  A  season 
beginning  the  first  Saturday  in  October  and  ex- 
tending to  January  10  with  a  bag  limit  of  no  less 
than  eight  squirrels  has  been  the  standard  recom- 
mendation of  biologists  for  the  past  three  sea- 
sons. This  allows  a  long  period  of  recreation  for 
hunting  squirrels  with  a  reasonable  bag  limit 
which  satisfies  most  hunters. 

The  conclusive  data  gathered  through  bag 
checks  has  also  opened  the  gate  toward  lifting 
restrictions    of    hunting    on    game    management 


areas.  Hunters  now  enjoy  the  privilege  of  obtain- 
ing season  permits  to  hunt  squirrels  on  game 
management  areas  and  are  free  to  come  and  go 
as  they  see  fit  during  the  length  of  the  season 
allotted  on  the  area.  When  the  areas  were  first 
opened  daily  permits  were  required  and  each 
hunter  had  to  be  checked  as  he  entered  and  left 
the  area. 

Trapping  and  Tagging 

In  continuing  its  efforts  to  better  manage  the 
resource,  the  Commission  has  been  conducting  a 
trapping  and  marking  program  of  squirrels  in 
the  state  in  the  past  year.  In  1961  the  Thistle- 
thwaite Game  Management  Area,  which  has  a  high 
grey  squirrel  population,  was  selected  as  a  study 
area.  The  main  objective  of  this  project  was  to 
determine  the  per  cent  of  the  total  population  that 
the  hunter  removed  each  year.  If  this  could  be 
determined  accurately  then  total  population  es- 
timates could  be  made. 

Squirrel    Trapping    and    Hunter    Returns 

Thistlethwaite    Game   Management   Area 

1963 


Total  Number 

Combined 

Number 

Squirrels 

Total  No. 

Returns 

Marked 

Squirrels 

By  Hunters 

% 

Trap  Nos. 

May 

Sept. 

Marked 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Returned 

1-10 

17 

4 

21 

3 

14.3 

11-20 

16 

7 

23 

7 

30.4 

21-29 

17 

9 

26 

7 

26.9 

31-40 

17 

3 

20 

7 

35.0 

41-50 

20 

7 

27 

9 

33.3 

51-60 

13 

1 

14 

4 

28.6 

61-70 

13 

5 

18 

5 

27.8 

71-79 

12 

3 

15 

5 

33.3 

81-90 

17 

4 

21 

11 

52.4 

91-100 

13 

1 

14 

6 

42.9 

101-110 

15 

3 

18 

10 

55.6 

111-120 

16 

1 

17 

7 

41.2 

121-130 

14 

1 

15 

8 

53.3 

131-140 

18 

3 

21 

13 

1 

66.6 

141-150 

14 

5 

19 

11 

57.9 

151-160 

15 

2 

17 

12 

70.6 

161-170 

13 

2 

15 

9 

1 

66.6 

171-180 

20 

5 

25 

4 

1 

20.0 

181-187 

11 

4 

15 

26.7 

191-200 

11 

3 

14 

5 

2 

50.0 

302 

73 

375 

147 

5 

40.53 

In  June  of  1961,  200  live  traps  were  erected  on 
the  area  in  three  separate  groups  adjacent  to  main 
roads.  Using  pecans  as  bait  a  total  of  97  squirrels 
were  trapped  and  marked  before  the  season 
opened  in  October.  Each  squirrel  was  marked  by 
placing  a  small  metal  tag  in  each  ear  and  one 
toe  was  amputated.  During  the  October  hunt  of 
1961,  hunters  killed  4,376  squirrels,  35  of  which 
were  tagged.  This  revealed  that  hunters  killed 
39  per  cent  of  the  marked  squirrels.  Based  on 
the  assumption  that  hunters  killed  the  marked 
animals  in  the  same  proportion  as  unmarked  ones, 
it  would  mean  that  the  total  population  would 
have  been  reduced  by  the  same  figure — 39  per 
cent. 

In  the  summer  of  1962  the  program  was  again 
repeated,  but  more  effort  was  exerted  toward 
catching  a  larger  number  of  animals.  The  200 
traps  were  scattered  throughout  the  entire  area 
(10,000  acres)  and  a  team  of  Commission  person- 
nel pre-baited  the  traps  for  seven  weeks  before 
actual  trapping  began.  During  a  three  week  trap- 
ping period  in  May  and  one  week  in  September 
a  total  of  375  squirrels  were  trapped  and  marked. 
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The  outcome  of  the  October  hunts  in  1962  re- 
vealed amazingly  similar  results.  A  total  of  152 
tagged  animals  were  killed  for  a  40  per  cent  re- 
turn. These  returns  showed  up  in  the  bags  of 
hunters  which  had  killed  a  total  of  5,932  squirrels. 
If  the  above  figure  is  accurate  it  can  then  be 
determined  that  the  total  1962  Fall  population 
of  the  Thistlethwaite  area  was  approximately 
14,500  squirrels  before  hunting. 

Another  interesting  finding  of  the  Thistle- 
thwaite study  was  distance  of  movements  of  re- 
trapped  squirrels.  During  the  1961  trapping  pe- 
riod there  were  51  squirrels  which  had  been  re- 
trapped  one  or  more  times.  The  average  distance 
of  movement  was  221  yards.  There  were  eight 
squirrels  which  did  not  show  movement  at  all. 
One  animal  had  moved  a  distance  of  1,210  yards. 
The  opposite  extreme  revealed  one  animal  being 
retrapped  eleven  times  at  two  sites  55  yards 
apart. 

Large  mass  movements  of  squirrels  do  not  oc- 
cur today.  There  is  some  shuffling  about  in  the 
fall  when  acorns  begin  maturing.  Generally  speak- 
ing, however,  most  squirrels  live  out  their  life 
span  within  a  few  small  acres. 

Hunting  Outlook  for  1963 

Squirrel  populations  are  cyclic,  being  mainly 
dependent  on  the  available  food  supply.  The  fall 
mast  crop  of  one  year  usually  determines  the 
population  of  the  following  year.  The  reason  for 
this  fact  is  because  squirrels  are  dependent  en- 
tirely on  acorn  mast  to  carry  them  through  the 
winter  into  the  spring  breeding  season.  If  food 
is  short,  winter  mortality  is  greater  and  those 
which  survive  enter  the  breeding  period  in  poor 
physical  condition.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  food  is 
plentiful  then  the  reverse  is  true  and  you  can 
expect  an  excellent  squirrel  year. 

While  the  1962  squirrel  season  offered  excellent 
hunting  on  a  statewide  basis,  it  was  not  partic- 
ularly a  good  mast  year.  The  winter  was  also 
severe  with  several  exceedingly  cold  periods 
which  were  far  below  average  for  this  state.  It 
was  also  noted  that  trapping  success  of  squirrels 
on  the  Thistlethwaite  Game  Management  Area 
in  May  of  1963  was  50  per  cent  lower  than  May 
trapping  1962.  These  facts  at  the  present  would 
tend  to  point  toward  a  reduced  squirrel  population 
in  the  fall  of  1963,  generally  speaking,  as  com- 
pared to  the  previous  year.  This  may  be  offset 
somewhat  by  the  summer  litter  which  is  still  in 
the  offing. 

At  any  rate  hunters  need  not  be  alarmed  if 
squirrels  are  short  this  year  as  present  indications 
are  that  an  excellent  mast  crop  is  in  the  making. 
If  the  mast  crop  materializes  then  better  hunting 
can  be  expected  in  1964.  Hunters  will  have  to 
learn  to  live  with  the  fact  that  squirrel  popula- 
tions will  fluctuate  depending  on  nature's  food 
supply.  + 


Why  Did  These 
Deer  Die? 

Dewey  Wills  &  Bob  Kimble 


WHY  did  these  deer  DIE?  This  question  has 
been  asked  many  times  in  recent  months 
within  wildlife  circles.  The  question  con- 
cerns the  deer  die-off  that  occurred  in  portions  of 
Madison  and  Tensas  Parishes.  The  answer  is  not 
a  short  one. 

A  complete  answer  to  this  question  first  re- 
quires that  the  reader  understand  the  factors 
affecting  the  regulation  of  animal  populations.  A 
population  of  animals  in  a  suitable  habitat  will 
multiply  for  a  time  with  astounding  rapidity 
where  there  are  no  serious  competitors,  predators 
and  parasites  and  high  quality  food  is  readily 
available.  Such  a  population  soon  becomes  out  of 
balance  with  its  environment.  In  other  words  the 
thriving  population  soon  has  increased  in  num- 
bers to  the  point  that  the  once  adequate  habitat 
can  no  longer  provide  quality  diet  necessary  to 
maintain  the  animals  at  peak  physical  condition. 
The  animals  become  nutritionally  lowered.  Ulti- 
mately the  weakened  animal  will  fall  victim  to 
parasites  and  disease. 

Thus,  mother  nature  slows  down  the  produc- 
tion of  young  and  eliminates  the  weak  in  an  effort 
to  make  these  animals  maintain  balance  with  the 
environment.  This  illustrates  the  term  called 
"carrying  capacity"  and  simply  means  that  a 
given  tract  of  land  can  support  only  a  given 
number  of  animals.  When  the  animal  population 
goes  above  this  number  both  the  condition  of  the 
habitat  and  the  condition  of  the  animals  them- 
selves will  deteriorate.  Cattlemen  have  long 
known  of  "carrying  capacity"  and  have  regulated 
their  herds  accordingly  in  order  to  assure  maxi- 
mum production. 

With  these  basic  principles  of  animal  popula- 
tions under  our  belts  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  deer 
die-off  in  question.  This  die-off  began  several 
months  ago  and  continued  through  the  winter  of 
1962-63.  A  total  of  313  dead  deer  were  found  on 
areas  surveyed  by  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission  personnel.  Losses  were  greatest 
in  areas  where  abnormally  high  deer  populations 
were  present  and  had  long  exceeded  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  range.  Over-population  which 
brought  about  browse  or  food  shortage  was  the 
basic  cause  of  the  trouble.  In  a  case  of  over  popu- 
lation such  as  exists  in  the  areas  mentioned,  deer 
die  as  the  result  of  malnutrition,  parasitism  and 
of  disease. 

The  process  of  malnutrition  has  been  studied  in 
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Game  biologists  Dan  Dennett  and  Robert  Kimble 
check  browse  conditions  in  the  Madison-Tensas  area. 
Browse  plants  are  lacking  and  those  available  are 
out  of  normal  reach  of  deer.  The  most  critical  months 
for  food  are  January  through  March  each  year. 

detail.  First  the  fat  over  the  rump  and  the  saddle 
of  the  animal  disappears.  Shortly  afterwards  the 
deer  begins  to  lose  that  slick  early  fall  appear- 
ance. As  the  fat  under  the  skin  is  lost,  the  skin 
hangs  loosely.  Fatty  tissue  around  the  heart  and 
in  the  abdomen  around  the  lower  organs  is  used  up 
and  its  hairy  coat  appears  rough  and  ragged.  The 
final  state  is  an  almost  complete  loss  of  fat  from 
the  normally  creamy-pink  bone  marrow.  A  study 
of  the  large  leg  bone  would  show  a  red  jelly-like 
marrow  with  the  fat  completely  gone — proof  of 
malnutrition.  Examination  of  several  fresh  car- 
casses, general  observation  of  some  live  animals, 
plus  complete  autopsies  of  two  deer  collected, 
completely  substantiated  suspicions  of  large  scale 
malnutrition. 

The  deer  in  the  areas  surveyed  have  far  ex- 
ceeded their  carrying  capacity,  as  evidenced  by 
heavy  browsing  on  all  available  food.  This  segment 
of  the  state  deer  herd  has  been  barely  holding 
its  own  since  1962.  With  the  extreme  drought 
conditions  that  prevailed  in  the  late  summer  and 
fall  of  1962  the  much  overbrowsed  range  failed 
to  produce  the  minimum  requirements  of  available 
food  for  the  existing  deer.  This  decrease  in  avail- 
able food  brought  about  dangerous  dietary  de- 
ficiencies and  triggered  the  chain  of  events  leading 
to  the  die-off.  The  high  deer  population  had  sus- 
tained itself  to  a  great  extent  by  feeding  on 
agricultural  crops  as  browse  shortages  occurred 
in  the  wooded  areas.  Drought  coupled  with  nu- 
merous severe  freezes,  hampered  both  sufficient 
growth  of  natural  browse  and  agricultural  crops. 
This  consequently  reduced  the  amount  of  food 
below  that  necessary  to  sustain  the  existing  deer 
population. 

As  was  the  case  in  parts  of  Madison  and  Tensas 
parishes,  the  first  to  die  were  the  weakest  (the 
very  old  and  the  very  young).  Conditions  were 
severe  enough  this  past  year  to  cause  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  deer  herd  to  die  of  malnutrition. 


The  much  reduced  population  will  now  be  in  bal- 
ance with  the  newly  established  carrying  capacity 
of  the  deer  range.  The  most  important  part  of  a 
deer  die-off  is  often  overlooked.  Hunters  suffer, 
since  the  much  overbrowsed  range  will  now  only 
support  a  limited  population,  thereby  causing  a 
severe  shortage  in  the  number  of  harvestable 
deer.  The  small  population  remaining  will  continue 
to  utilize  all  available  food  as  it  appears  for  a 
period  of  many  years.  If,  on  the  other  hand  the 
deer  had  been  properly  harvested  prior  to  the 
population  peak,  then  there  would  be  more  food 
available  which  would  in  turn  support  a  much 
larger  number  of  deer.  In  other  words,  the  deer 
herd  should  be  managed  so  as  to  maintain  an 
optimum  population  based  on  the  carrying  capac- 
ity of  the  area  being  managed. 

Deer  are  almost  universally  under-harvested 
but  many  states  are  forced  to  adhere  to  rigid 
buck  only  laws  or  to  have  such  limited  antlerless 
deer  seasons  that  many  animals  are  wasted 
through  disease  and  starvation.  Deer  die-offs 
have  occurred  in  Louisiana  in  the  past,  and  in  all 
other  major  deer  states  of  the  country.  Numerous 
deer  died  in  highly  populated  areas  in  Arkansas 
late  this  winter.  According  to  an  article  in 
"Michigan  Out-of-Doors,"  sixteen  million  dollars 
worth  of  deer  was  lost  to  sportsmen  in  three  re- 
cent winters  when  139,950  deer  died  that  might 
have  been  legally  harvested.  The  state  of  Wyoming 
recently  had  its  share  of  problems  in  some  iso- 
lated areas  with  over  populations  of  elk.  These 
examples  clearly  emphasize  valuable  losses  to 
sportsmen  and  die-offs  such  as  these  will  continue 
to  occur  in  years  to  come  unless  corrective  meas- 
ures are  adhered  to.  There  always  have  been  and 
always  will  be  some  animals  lost  each  year  due 
mainly  to  old  age,  predators,  accidents  and 
poaching;  but  large  scale  die-offs  need  not  occur. 

Research  has  revealed  that  healthy  deer  herds 
can  be  maintained  only  by  preventing  the  total 
number  of  deer  from  exceeding  the  natural  car- 
rying capacity  of  the  range.  Many  progressive 
states  have  long  known  that  this  can  be  done, 
and  a  healthy  deer  herd  sustained,  by  a  proper 
harvest  of  both  sexes  each  winter.  It  has  been 
proven  that  as  much  as  30  to  35  percent  of  an 
already  established  deer  herd  can  be  harvested 
annually  without  damage  to  the  following  year's 
supply. 

The  possibility  of  a  deer  die-off  in  some  areas 
of  Louisiana  was  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
when  it  made  its  recommendations  for  any  deer 
seasons  in  1962.  While  regrettable,  it  does  not 
come  as  a  surprise  to  Commission  personnel,  and 
certainly  it  will  happen  again  if  this  valuable 
natural  resource  is  not  utilized  properly.  We 
would  like  to  point  out  again  that  the  only  logical 
solution  for  the  prevention  of  future  deer  die-offs 
is  to  maintain  the  size  of  the  deer  herd  in  balance 
with  the  range  carrying  capacity.  This  can  be  ac- 
complished only  by  the  annual  harvest  of  surplus 
deer  of  both  sexes  during  any  deer  seasons  that 
are  recommended  and  set  by  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission.  * 
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This  "first  deer"  was  killed  by  this  11-year  old  in 
Tensas  Parish  last  season,  after  45  minutes  of  still 
hunting. 


are  great  areas  of  the  state  where  the  herd  is 
still  far  below  the  potential  of  the  habitat,  but 
these  will  fill  to  capacity  rapidly  once  the  proper 
conditions  for  herd  growth  are  established. 

Along  with  the  spectacular  growth  of  our  deer 
has  been  a  corresponding  growth  in  the  number 
of  deer  hunters.  Throughout  the  state  sportsmen 
who  want  to  hunt  our  "big  game"  animal  can 
do  so  within  a  short  distance  of  their  homes, 
whereas  many  had  to  travel  across  the  state  not 
too  long  ago. 

As  all  of  the  potential  deer  habitat  of  Louisiana 
is  brought  into  production  the  number  of  deer 
hunters  will  continue  to  increase,  and  we  can 
expect  two  and  even  three  times  as  many  going 
afield  with  the  whitetail  in  mind  in  the  forsee- 
able  future. 

Louisiana  now  sells  about  a  quarter  of  a  million 
hunting  licenses  each  year,  and  this  does  not  in- 
clude a  sizeable  contingent  of  "under  16  and  over 
60"  hunters  who  aren't  required  to  have  a  license. 
About  75,000  deer  licenses  and  permits  were  is- 
sued last  year,  on  the  other  hand,  and  comparison 
of  the  two  figures  clearly  indicates  how  our 
army  of  deer  hunters  can — and  will-grow. 

This  is  significant  to  the  subject  of  this  article 
for  this  reason :  far  more  deer  hunters  can  satis- 
factorily be  accommodated  on  a  given  area  when 


The  Merits  of  Still  Hunting 


A  sizeable  area  of  west  central  and  south- 
west Louisiana  will  be  open  to  deer  hunters 
for  "still  hunting  only"  from  November  9 
through  November  24.  It  is  Area  No.  1,  which 
included  portions  of  Natchitoches,  V  ernon, 
Beauregard,  Calcasieu,  Jefferson  Davis,  Allen, 
Rapides,  Avoyelles  and  Grant  parishes. 

With  the  exception  of  the  game  management 
areas  and  a  portion  of  St.  John  parish,  this  is  the 
only  section  of  the  state  open  to  deer  hunting 
where  dogs  will  not  be  allowed  at  any  time.  It 
is  the  hope  of  the  Commission  that  Area  No.  1 
will  be  a  model  this  fall  for  this  form  of  deer 
hunting.  Sections  of  Northwest  Louisiana  also 
will  open  for  still  hunting  only  on  Nov.  9,  but 
these  sections  will  again  open  on  Nov.  29  with  or 
without  dogs,  as  will  the  other  parts  of  the  state. 

Despite  the  firm  belief  of  the  Commission 
biologists  and  administrators  that  still  hunting 
for  deer  offers  many  advantages  for  parts  of 
Louisiana,  and  despite  their  hope  for  the  extension 
of  still  hunting  to  additional  areas,  it  is  a  fact  that 
ground  has  been  lost  in  the  past  few  years  insofar 
as  realizing  this  is  concerned.  Fewer  areas — not 
more — are  restricted  to  still  hunting  than  was 
formerly  the  case. 

From  this  fact  it  is  obvious  that  we  have  not 
successfully  told  the  story  of  the  merits  of  still 
hunting,  which  we  will  try  to  do  in  this  article. 

The  Louisiana  deer  herd  has  expanded  its 
range  and  increased  greatly  in  numbers  in  the 
past  decade,  but  the  end  is  not  in  sight.  There 


they  are  still  hunting  than  when  dogs  are  being 
used. 

The  pressure  for  a  place  to  hunt  is  one  which 
game  departments  must  constantly  face,  therefore 
the  above  fact  must  weigh  heavily  when  a  depart- 
ment is  considering  regulations  to  fairly  distribute 
hunting  opportunity. 


One  of  the  biggest  deer  trophies  ever  taken  in  Loui- 
siana, this  prize  was  killed  by  this  youngster  still 
hunting  from  a  tree  stand  winter  before  last. 
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The  use  of  dogs  in  deer  hunting,  enjoyable  as 
it  is  to  many  people,  is  tremendously  demanding 
of  space.  Standards  are  placed  and  the  dogs  and 
drivers  work  through  a  predetermined  block  of 
woods,  which  effectively  eliminates  this  block 
of  woods  for  use  by  hunters  other  than  that  one 
group. 

This  is  not  particularly  important  if  the  hunt 
is  being  made  on  private,  posted  lands,  but  it 
becomes  so  if  it  takes  place  on  terrain  open  to 
the  public. 

There  is  no  such  thing,  in  reality,  as  having 
an  area  open  to  hunting  "with  or  without  dogs". 
If  anybody  in  a  particular  section  is  hunting 
with  dogs,  everybody  hunting  there  does  so.  The 
resentment  of  the  hunter  who  prefers  still  hunting 
is  understandable  when  a  pack  of  dogs  criss- 
crosses his  chosen  spot.  He  simply  feels — and 
we  agree — that  there  should  be  some  areas  where 
he  can  enjoy  his  kind  of  deer  hunting  without 
interference. 

More  important,  of  course,  is  the  fact — again — 
that  more  hunters  can  satisfactorily  use  an  area 
by  still  hunting. 

"But  you  can't  kill  deer  without  using  dogs", 
is  an  argument  frequently  heard,  and  easily  dis- 
proved. 

How  effective  is  still  hunting? 

The  answer  is  obvious  when  we  consider  that 
ALL  major  deer  states — those  where  the  annual 
kill  is  some  100,000  or  more — rely  entirely  on  still 
hunting.  They  forbid  the  use  of  dogs. 

We  have  proof  closer  to  home.  The  deer  kill 
on  our  game  management  areas,  where  only  still 
hunting  is  allowed,  has  consistently  accounted  for 
an  abnormally  high  percentage  of  the  state  kill. 
On  some  3  percent  of  the  deer  range  enclosed  in 
these  areas  hunters  usually  take  about  10  percent 
of  the  entire  Louisiana  harvest — without  the  use 
of  dogs. 

Still  hunting  for  deer  is  usually  effective,  of 
course,  only  for  those  hunters  who  use  the  method 
correctly.  Any  "new"  technique  requires  certain 
adjustments.  The  cane  pole  fisherman  who  turns 
to  casting  for  bass  will  meet  with  little  success 
unless  he:  1.  learns  to  cast;  2.  learns  which  lures 
to  use ;  and  3.  learns  how  to  use  those  lures. 

Equally  simple  skills  make  the  still  hunter. 

Here  are  methods  of  still  hunting  proven  effec- 
tive here  and  in  other  states.  One  form  is  to  slip 
along  through  your  area,  preferably  upwind,  as 
quietly  as  possible.  Another  is  to  take  a  "stand"  in 
an  area  which  deer  have  been  using  heavily.  Most 
still  hunters  use  a  combination  of  the  two — 
walking  for  awhile,  then  taking  a  stand. 

Most  beginners  move  far  too  rapidly!  If  you 
cover  more  than  a  hundred  yards  in  an  hour 
the  odds  are  good  you're  going  too  fast.  Deer 
detect  the  slighest  movement  very  readily,  and  the 
faster  you  move  the  farther  away  they'll  spot  you. 

As  you  ease  along  stop  frequently  for  five  or 
ten  minutes,  remain  motionless,  and  LOOK  for 
deer.  Many  hunters  wander  with  their  eyes  open 
but  see  little. 

Look,   too,   for   just   pieces   of    deer — an   ear 


twitch,  a  flick  of  a  tail,  a  leg,  or  an  antler  sticking 
up  over  a  bush.  The  calendar  portrait  of  a  regal 
buck  standing  broadside  in  a  clearing  is  beautiful, 
but  it's  one  you  seldom  see  in  the  woods. 

If  you  elect  to  hunt  from  a  "stand",  which 
should  really  be  a  place  to  sit  comfortably,  pick 
one  where  you  have  a  good  view  but  where  you 
are  fairly  well  concealed.  The  more  comfortable 
you  are  the  less  you'll  twist  and  squirm,  and  the 
greater  your  chance  of  success. 

If  you're  agile  enough  to  climb  a  tree,  or  can 
build  a  tree  stand  (which  is  not  permitted  on 
game  management  areas),  you'll  have  an  ad- 
ditional advantage.  A  10  to  15  foot  elevation  gives 
greatly  improved  visibility,  and  deer  seldom  look 
up  for  danger. 

How  about  the  quality  of  still  hunting? 

It  is  here  that  the  merits  of  the  method  are 
conspicuous.  A  kill  made  while  still  hunting, 
matching  man's  wits  against  those  of  the  deer, 
is  far  more  satisfying  to  most  hunters  than  is 
one  of  a  deer  driven  by  dogs. 

Another  plus  on  the  side  of  still  hunting  is 
that  fewer  cripples  are  lost,  contrary  to  the  be- 
lief of  many  hunters.  Where  dogs  are  used  most 
shots  are  at  running  deer,  whereas  in  still  hunting 
most  are  at  standing  or  walking  animals.  The 
result  is  predictable. 

Apart  from  the  fact  of  having  an  easier  target, 
another  factor  in  still  hunting  reduces  the  loss  of 
wounded  deer.  To  visualize  this  we  must  first  be 
aware  that  few  deer  fall  where  they're  shot, 
regardless  of  where  they're  hit. 

If  the  wounded  deer  is  unmolested,  as  in  still 
hunting,  it  will  seldom  go  far  before  lying  down. 
The  hunter  merely  waits  for  a  half  hour  or  so 
before  following  the  deer,  and  usually  finds  it 
dead  within  a  hundred  yards. 

Pushed  by  dogs,  on  the  other  hand,  a  wounded 
deer  will  frequently  run  from  a  quarter  to  a  half 
mile  or  more  before  dying,  or  before  the  dogs 
switch  to  another  trail  and  leave  that  one.  This 
is  often  too  great  a  distance  for  the  hunter  to 
find  the  deer. 

Many  hunting  clubs,  both  in  north  and  south 
Louisiana,  have  voluntarily  gone  to  still  hunting 
only.  They  have  discovered  that  the  method  is 
both  effective  and  satisfying.  Some  with  small 
acreage  have  discovered,  too,  that  using  dogs 
frequently  drives  deer  off  their  land  to  be  killed 
on  adjacent  clubs.  By  still  hunting  they  harvest 
their  own. 

The  Louisiana  deer  kill  each  year  is  now  esti- 
mated at  about  15,000.  The  potential  kill  each 
year  when  all  of  our  deer  range  is  producing  as 
it  should  is  believed  to  be  about  80,000. 

Perhaps  we  won't  ever  reach  that  potential, 
but  Louisiana  hunters  CAN  expect  to  take  at 
least  four  times  as  many  deer  each  year  as  they 
now  do— IF  PROPER  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE 
HERDS  IS  SUPPORTED.  + 


Deer  do  not  paw  through  snow  as  vigorously  as 
elk  and  must  winter  on  windswept  slopes  or  wade 
into  drifted  areas  to  reach  tree  limbs. 
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About  Cottontails  and  Swamp  Rabbits 


Jack  O.   Collins 


MANY  OF  YOU  who  read  this  hunt  rabbits  at 
least  occasionally.  No  doubt  each  one  of  you 
has  asked  the  question  "Why  are  there  less 
rabbits  here  this  season  than  there  were  last 
year?"  or  perhaps  you  recall  making  a  statement 
such  as  "This  area  must  not  have  been  hunted 
much  last  season  because  of  the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  rabbit  numbers  since  I  hunted  here 
last".  Still  others  are  wondering  even  now  how 
the  rabbit  crop  will  be  this  coming  season  in  some 
favorite  hunting  area.  Consequently,  it  is  advis- 
able to  conduct  rabbit  research  in  order  that 
factors  influencing  these  populations  may  be  de- 
termined. For  example,  in  an  area  of  low  popula- 
tion once  the  reason  is  known  it  may  be  possible 
to  manipulate  environmental  factors  to  bring 
about  an  increase  in  rabbit  numbers. 

Research  is  not  an  overnight  process.  It  must 
be  carefully  designed  and  conducted  in  order  to 
get  worthwhile  results. 

Some  basic  facts  are  known  concerning  swamp 
rabbits  and  cottontails,  both  of  which  are  found 
in  Louisiana.  Before  certain  specific  management 
practices  are  applied  more  information  is  needed. 

The  average  number  of  young  born  per  litter 
is  about  three  for  swamp  rabbits  and  four  for 
cottontails  according  to  studies  carried  on  pre- 
viously in  Louisiana  and  other  states.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  only  about  half  of  these  sur- 
vive long  enough  to  leave  the  nest. 

Both  species  of  rabbits  in  Louisiana  have  a  long 
breeding  season.  Some  breeding  occurs  every 
month  of  the  year,  but  the  most  intensive  breed- 
ing season  is  during  the  months  from  February 
through  September.  Since  one  adult  female  can 
bear  several  litters  during  this  period  it  is  ap- 
parent that  rabbits  have  a  high  breeding  poten- 
tial and  can  replenish  their  supply  at  a  rapid 
rate  where  optimum  conditions  exist  or  are  de- 
veloped. 

Rabbits  will  not  be  found  on  any  area  if  cover 
or  a  place  to  hide  and  rest  is  absent,  even  if  the 
food  supply  is  adequate.  The  biggest  problem  in 
management  is  food  and  cover,  both  of  which  the 
rabbit  must  have  for  his  livelihood.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  not  many  areas  in  Louisiana  in 
which  natural  rabbit  food  is  not  available,  but 
a  limiting  factor  in  many  places  is  inadequate 
cover. 

Other  factors  such  as  predators  and  disease 
may  affect  a  rabbit  population  to  some  degree. 
Doubtless,  many  of  you  have  observed  that  when 
high  rabbit  densities  develop  on  a  given  area 
predators  increase  accordingly. 

With  this  background  in  mind  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  has  recently 
initiated  additional  research  studies  on  rabbits. 
Some  of  the  work  is  just  beginning  while  other 
phases  have  been  in  progress  for  some  time. 
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A  trapping  and  tagging  program  was  started 
on  the  Thistlethwaite  Game  Management  Area, 
St.  Landry  Parish  in  July,  1962.  This  job  is  in  the 
early  stages  and  first  objectives  are:  (1)  to 
experiment  with  trapping  techniques  and  (2)  to 
gather  data  on  factors  influencing  trapping  suc- 
cess. Some  other  objectives  are  to  obtain  data  on 
movements  of  species  and  to  determine  per  cent 
carryover  from  one  hunting  season  to  the  next. 
This  job  is  restricted  to  swamp  rabbits  only. 

Another  job  initiated  in  June,  1962  is  entitled 
"Aging  Rabbits  by  the  Lens  Technique".  It  in- 
volves classifying  rabbits  as  adults  or  juveniles 
according  to  the  weight  of  the  lens.  Lenses  are 
removed  from  eyeballs  of  rabbits  collected  during 
the  hunting  seasons  on  specified  areas.  Upon  re- 
moval from  the  rabbit  each  eyeball  is  stored  in 
formalin,  then  at  a  later  date  the  lens  is  cut  out, 
dried  and  weighed.  Preliminary  investigation  of 
aging  rabbits  by  this  technique  is  underway,  but 
one  of  the  final  objectives  will  be  to  find  out  the 
percent  harvest  of  adults  as  compared  to  juveniles 
on  specified  areas  during  the  open  season. 

One  phase  of  the  rabbit  research  program  con- 
sists primarily  of  compiling  information  solicited 
from  rabbit  hunters  scattered  throughout  the 
state.  Many  of  you  who  read  this  were  contacted 
about  this  job  several  years  ago.  Hunters  were 
asked  to  keep  records  of  their  hunts.  Information 
kept  includes  the  number  of  rabbits  bagged  per 
hunt  and  the  number  of  people  participating  in 
each  hunt.  Forms  are  provided  for  keeping  these 
records  along  with  stamped  return  address  en- 
velopes to  be  used  at  the  end  of  the  hunting 
season.  This  plan  was  designed  only  to  determine 
trends  in  rabbit  hunting  success  in  various  areas 
of  the  state.  It  is  seldom  that  a  group  of  hunters 
bags  a  party  limit  of  rabbits  on  a  single  hunt 
Usually  the  average  kill  per  hunter  per  hunt  is 
less  than  two. 

Game  biologists  throughout  the  state  keep  rec- 
ords of  the  rabbits  they  observe  while  traveling 
in  their  districts.  Mileage  records  are  also  kept. 
This  plan  was  designed  to  provide  a  simple  index 
to  the  rabbit  population  in  Louisiana.  This  is  an 
important  tool  in  the  management  of  any  species. 
With  the  growing  interest  in  rabbit  hunting 
and  the  increasing  numbers  of  people  desiring 
new  forms  of  recreation  it  is  hoped  that  Lou- 
isiana's rabbit  research  program  will  be  adequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  its  people. 

Outlook 

Prospects  for  the  1963-64  rabbit  season  are 
good.  In  most  sections  of  Louisiana  rabbit  num- 
bers have  been  low  for  the  past  three  hunting 
seasons.  However,  this  year  all  evidence  points  to 
a  good  increase  in  both  species,  especially  the 
swamp  rabbit.  You  can  look  forward  to  better 
hunting  this  season.  * 


of   the   month 


KILLDEER 


Charles  R.  Shaiv 

Of  the  59  species  of  shorebirds,  which  according 
to  Dr.  Lowery's  book,  LOUISIANA  BIRDS,  occur 
in  Louisiana,  undoubtedly  the  best  known  to  the 
general  public  is  the  Killdeer.  While  it  occurs 
during  every  month  of  the  year,  it  is  really  abun- 
dant during  the  period  September  through  May, 
or  fall,  winter  and  spring,  being  less  common 
during  the  Mid-summer.  This  bird  has  not  con- 
fined its  activities  to  the  "shore"  but  may  be 
found  throughout  the  state  in  all  sorts  of  situa- 
tions such  as  pastures,  fields,  golf  courses,  air- 
ports, etc. 

The  bird  was  named  for  its  call  which  it  utters 
repeatedly,  and  most  people  who  spend  any  time 
out-of-doors  are  familiar  with  the  "kill-dee  kill- 
dee"  or  "kill-deer  kill-deer"  notes  which  sound 
across  the  open  fields. 

The  two  solid  black  bands  across  its  white 
chest  are  easily  seen  and  differentiate  it  from 
the  other  ringed  plovers.  The  rump  and  tail  ap- 
pears reddish-brown  with  a  black  band  across 
the  end  of  the  tail.  The  rest  of  the  upper-parts 
are  a  sort  of  grayish  brown.  With  the  exception 
of  the  two  black  bands  across  the  chest  the  under 
parts  are  white  as  is  the  forehead  and  the  ring 
around  the  neck. 

The  Killdeer  is  a  ground  nester  and  in  fact  its 
nest  doesn't  consist  of  much  except  ground,  being 
usually  just  a  depression  in  the  sod  or  gravel. 
The  four  whitish  to  buffy  brown  eggs  are  heavily 
spotted  with  dark  brown.  The  nesting  sites  are 
not  restricted  to  the  vicinity  of  water  but  may  be 
found  in  the  middle  of  a  pasture  or  other  field. 
As  soon  as  the  young  are  dry  they  can  run  around 
on  the  ground.  While  the  pattern  on  the  downy 
young  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  coloration  of 
the  adults  it  blends  nicely  with  the  surroundings 
and  the  young  may  be  hard  to  see. 

Most  farm  boys  (and  girls)  have  chased  a 
"crippled"  Killdeer  with  an  appearantly  broken 
wing  as  it  led  them  farther  and  farther  away 


(Charadrius  vociferus) 


from  the  nest  and/or  young,  only  to  have  it  fly 
swiftly  away  when  it  has  led  the  pursuers  the 
desired  distance.  While  this  may  not  always  work, 
it  undoubtedly  does  contribute  to  the  survival  of 
the  young  birds  in  many  cases. 

In  some  instances  two  broods  may  be  reared 
in  a  year  but  it  is  believed  that  it  usually  does 
not  nest  again  if  successful  in  bringing  off  the 
first  brood. 

As  might  be  suspected  from  their  choice  of 
habitat,  the  food  of  the  Killdeer  consists  chiefly 
of  insects  such  as  grasshoppers,  crickets,  beetles, 
etc.  Any  of  the  smaller  forms  of  animal  life  that 
it  can  catch  and  swallow  are  used  to  fill  its  diet. 

There  is  no  open  season  on  these  birds  although 
many  of  the  shore  birds  have  contributed  to  the 
hunters  bag  in  the  past.  At  the  present  time  the 
only  members  of  this  group  on  the  game  bird  list 
in  Louisiana  are  the  Snipe  and  the  Woodcock. * 


FAVORITE   QUARRY 
FOR  YOUNG  AND 
OLD   ALIKE 


Louisiana    Squirrel 


Here  a  Louisiana  hunter  reaches 
for  a  squirrel  lodged  in  a  clump  of 
vines  after  being  toppled  from  a  tall 
tree  top.  Both  gray  squirrels  and  the 
larger  fox  squirrel  are  favorite  game 
for  all  hunters.  Youngsters  are  usual- 
ly initiated  to  hunting  on  squirrels 
and  this  species  of  small  game  re- 
mains a  favorite  through  the  years. 
Stalking  the  tree  top  phantoms  is 
keen  sport  and,  whether  fashioned 
into  a  stew  or  pan  fried,  squirrels  are 
excellent  table  fare.  (Photo  by  Jack 
Britt) 


